January 1958 75e 
in this issue 


a special 
10-page feature: 


PLASTICS 
FOR 
THE ARTS 


“man has an instinctive knowledge 
that there is an answer, 

which drives him constantly 

to search. This faith is so insistent 
that it lifts him over 
insurmountable barriers”’ 

JAN de SWART 
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contemporary 


pewter 
bowl 


ideal gifts for 
every occasion 


A wide selection of distinctive, 


contemporary gifts await you 


at America House. Each handsome 


piece, custom made 


by talented American craftsmen, 


is sure to delight the recipient 


. . bride, hostess, friend or loved one. 


Many are exclusive and 


one-of-a-kind items. 


House 


% 32 East 52nd Street 
* “ New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-0839 


hand-blocked linen mats 
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CALENDAR 


Alabama 
BIRMINGHAM. Threugh January 5. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen (Smith 
sonian) at Birmingham Museum of Art. 
California 
SAN DiECO, January 5-26, 19th Ceramic National at Fine Arts Gallery 
of San Diego. 
san Jose. February 8-28, Sculpture In Silver (AFA) at San Jose State. 
Florida 
CORAL GABLES. February 23-March 16, Early American Wood Carvings 
(Smithsonian) at Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery. 
rensacota, January 5-February 15. Italian Arts and Crafts (Smith 
sonian) at Pensacola Art Center. 
Georgia 
At the Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts: 
Through January 15. American Craftsmen, 1957 (Smithsonian) 
February 23-March 16, Japanese Dolls (Smithsonian ). 
Indiana 
wuncie. January 12-February 2. June Kapos ceramics at Ball State 
Teachers College 
Kansas 
roreKka, February 2-23. American Craftsmen, 1957 (Smithsonian) at 
Mulvane Art Center 
Kentucky 
Loutsvitte, January 1-22. The Arts Of Norway (AFA) at J. B. Speed 
Art Museum 
Maryland 
BALTIMORE. January 8-28. Sculpture In Silver (AFA) at State Teachers 
‘ ollege 
At the Baltimore Museum of Art: 
Through January 5. Early American Folk Sculpture 
Through January 12, History of Bookbinding 
HAGERSTOWN, February 28-March 27. Young Americans-Young Scan 
dinavians (AFA) at Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 
Massachusetts 
noston, March 9-15. Annual Weavers Guild of Boston sale at New Eng 
land Flower Show, Mechanics Building. 
campnince. February 5-28. European Glass Design (Smithsonian) at 
M.L.T., Charles Hayden Memorial Library. 
New Hampshire 
exerer, January 7-28. Young Americans-Young Seandinavians (AFA) 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
New Mexico 
noswett, January 19-February 16. Contemporary Handweaving II at 
Roswell Museum 
New York 
BINGHAMPTON, At the Robertson Memorial Museum 
January 1-30, Sculpture In The Christian Era (AFA) 
February 7-27. Young Americans- Young Scandinavians (AFA) 
corntnc, At the Corning Museum of Glass: 
Through January. Chinese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty (Scala 
mandre) 
Through February 4. Chinese lvories (Smithsonian }. 
New york crry, January 18-April 6. Louis Comfort Tiffany at Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts, 
Through February 9%. Color in Primitive Art, Museum of Primitive Art 
Through February 23. Architecture by Antonio Gaudi at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 
February 7-28. New York Society of Craftsmen at Brentano's, 
January 16-25. Eric Herlow and Paul Kjaerholm—new designs in 
furniture: Bittan Valberg—new designs in rugs at Georg Jensen In 
January 20-February 8. The Wall at Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 
prarrseurcH, January 14-February 9. Contemporary American Glass 
(Smithsonian) at State University Teachers College. 
Ohio 
yeLtow sprincs. January 19-February 9. Midwest Designer- Crafts 
men (Smithsonian) at Antioch College, Kettering Library. 
younestown,. January 1-26. Tenth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture 
Show at Butler Institute of American Art. 


Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA, At the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
February 6-March 2. Three Contemporary Chinese Potters. 
March 4-30. Enamels by Drerup, Untracht. Hall and Kubinyi 
Tennessee 
CHATTANOOGA. At the Geerge Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art: 
February 23-March 16, Burmese Silk Embroideries (Smithsonian | 
February 23-March 16, Twelve Scandinavian Designers (Smith 
sonian. 
Texas 
apiteNne. February 23-March 16, Midwest Designer-Craftsmen (Smith 
sonian) at Abilene Fine Arts Museum. 
crorceTrows, January 28-February 17. Forged In Fire (AFA) at 
Southwestern University. 
Washington 
seatrie., January 26-February Swiss Peasant Art (Smithsonian | 
at Frye Museum. 
At Seattle Art Museum: 
January 16-February 9. John Burton's hand blown glassware 
January 16-February 9. Second Pacific Coast Biennial. 
Wisconsin 
witwauker. Through February. Modern Printed Textiles (Scala 
mandre) at Milwaukee-Downer College Art Gallery 
Canada 
wonTreat, guesee, Through January 22. Nvlon Rug Designs (Smith 
sonian) at Dupont Co. of Canada, Ltd 
roRONTO, ONTARIO, January 13-March 10, Exhibition of English silver 
at Royal Ontario Museum. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. Through January 18. Craftsmanship In A Chang 
ing World (AFA) at University of Manitoba 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 

Young Americans (958 competition at Museum of Contemporary Cratt- 
June 13-September 14, Craftsmen to, and including, age 30 eligible 
Ceramics, metal, textiles, wood, enamels. Juried by Bartlett Hayes 
Dorothy Liebes, Margaret Craver, Daniel Rhodes, and Wharton 
Esherick. Eight $100 cash awards, certificates of award and honorable 
mention in each classification. Entry blanks due April 1. Write Yeung 
Americans, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53rd Street 


New York 19. N. Y. 


Sixth Miami Ceramic Annual sponsored by the Ceramic League of 
Miami will be held March 20-April 20 at the Joe and Emily Lowe Art 
Gallery, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Jurors: Pau! 
Bogatay, David Weinrib and Jack Larsen. Entry blanks and 33 fee due 
February 24, Entries must be received by March 3. Selected pieces 
will be circulated by the Smithsonian Institution. For further informa 


tion write to Lowe Gallery 


13th Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition a: \\ ichita Art Assn. Galleries. 
April 12-May 19. Jury. Entry fee $3. $2,000 cash and special awards 
purchase prizes, Deadline for entry March 8 Write Mrs. Maude G 
Schollenberger, 401 North Belmont, Wichita. Kansas. 


REGIONAL 

Northwest Craftsmen's Sixth Annual at Henry Gallery. March ¥ April 9 
Craftsmen of Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, British Columbia 
and Alaska eligible. Four classes—class I, ceramics and ceramic sculp 
ture: class Il, jewelry, metalwork, enamels; class IIT, handwoven tex 
tiles, clothing fabries, wall hangings, etc., class IV, mosaics, wooden 
containers and tableware, leatherwork, toys and dolls, printed fabrics, 
ete. Juried. Work due February 8. For entry blanks write Henry Gal- 
lery, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, attn: Gervais Reed 


Craftsmen's Guild of Pittsburgh wil! hold its annual exhibition at the 
Arts and Crafts Center of Pittsburgh March 30-April 29. All craft 
media and open to persons within a hundred mile radius of Pittsburgh 
Jury of Selection and Award. Cash prizes. Deadline for entries March 
15. For further information write Craftsmen’s Guild of Pittsburgh, c/o 
Arts and Crafts Center, Fifth and Shady Avenues, Pitsburgh 32, Pa 


THE AKTIST*sS 
HANDBOOR OF 
MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES. By 
Ralph Maver. Re- 
vised and enlarged 
edition. 721 pages 
Pub. at $6.75 


Vembers’ Price 24.95 


How To tst 
THEM. By Joan B 
Priele. Color plate- 
and instructive pic 
tures for decoration 


of ceramics, metals. 
ele 


Pub. at $5.95 


Members’ Price 


£1.95 


THE CRAFT OF 
CERAMICS By 
de Vegh and 
Alber Mandi. 40 
vrasy-to-follow ills... 
slossary, ete.. x 
101,” 
Pub. at $5.50 

Members’ Price $4.2 


WrAY.s WITH 
DATERCOLOR. By 
Ted Kautzky The 
miricacies of water- 
color painting, 24 
color plts.. 
black - and - white, 
12” 


Pub. at 310.00 
Members’ Price $7.50 


CLAY AND GLAZES 
FOR THE POTTER. 
By Daniel Rhodes. 
Origins of clay, 
blending, recipes for 
claves, ceramic uses, 
ete Appendix and 
photos. 7%" x 101,” 
Pub. at $7.50 
Members” Price $5.95 


ENAMELING ON 
METAL. By Oppi 
Untracht. Hundreds 
of ills., tech., mate- 
rials, suppliers, ete. 
74” = 104". 
Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ Price $5.95 


jot 


COPPERCRKAFT 
AND SILVER MADE 
AT HOME, By Karl 
Robert Kramer and 
Nora Kramer. 500 
step-by-step ills.. 
projects, methods, 
ete. 74” x 1044". 
Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ Price $5.95 


THE AKT OF MAK 
ING MOSAICS. By 
Louisa Jenkins and 
Barbara Mills 
Comp. guidance and 
prof. information, 85 


photos, 73," x 104,” 
Pub. at $5.95 
Members’ Price $1.95 


POTTERY MAKING 
& DECORATING 
By Reginald Marlow 
Hand methods, guid 
ance on firing and 
elazes, ete. 191 illus 


trations, 10” 
Pub. at $6.50 
Members’ Price $5.25 


THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF POT 
TERY MAKING. By 
John B. Kenny. 
From fundamentals 
to work of art. Hun 
dreds eusy-to-follow 
ills. 7%" =x 1044”. 
Pub. at $7.50 
Members’ Price $5.95 


OIL PAINTING, 
METHODS & DEM 
ONSTRATIONS. By 
Henry Gasser. 20 
color plts., many 
black-and-white ills 
= 12”. 
Pub. at $10.00 

Members” Price $6.95 


CERAMIC SCLLP 
TURE, METHODs & 
PROCESSES. By 
John B. Kenny. Step- 
by-step pict. presen- 
tation all ph 
ceramic art. 
Pub. at $7.50 

Members” Price $5.95 


tinguished books. . . 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


to secure for its members 


prices —— the most beautiful and authoritative books 
on painting. ceramics, drawing. sculpture, enameling, 
pottery. wood-carving, and all other facets of the arts 


and crafts. Each month you 


to acquire the most interesting and authoritative book 
in these fields at substantial savings. It is a new, excit- 
ing and economical way to form a valuable reference 
library that you will consult. enjoy and profit from 


for many years to come. 


Now! 


The Arts of Painting . . . Seulp 


ture Architecture Design 


Graphie Arts — Minor Arts An 
Illustrated History of Western Cul- 


ture 1400 illustrations, 9',” 
12',". List Price $7.50 


The Arts & Crafts 
380 Great Neck Rd. . 


Please enroll me as a Charter 


Crarts Book Please send 


checked below and my Free Boox. Forthcoming selections 


and alternates will be described to me in a monthly Advance 


Bulletin and I may decline any boo 
printed form always provided, I ag 


additional selections (or alternates) 


Price during the next twelve months, and I may resign at any 


time thereafter, 


Artist's Handbook of Materials Coppereraft & Silver Made at 
Home Members’ Price $5.95 


& Techniques. 
Members’ Price $4.95 
Designs, and Hew to Use Them 
Members’ Price $4.95 


The Craft of Ceramics 


Members’ Price $4.25 ] Complete Book of Pottery Mak 
Wave With Watercolor ing Member's Price $5.95 
embers’ Price $7.50 Oil Painting, Methods & Dem 


Clay and Glazes for the Potter onstrations 


embers’ Price $5.95 


Frnameling On Metal Ceramic Seulpture, Methods & 
Members’ Price $5.95 Processes Members Price $5.95 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE 


ENCLOSED § 


. . . invites you to start your Charter 
Membership with any of these dis- 


Your GIFT for Enrolling 


Pottery Making & Decorating 


BILL MY ACCOUNT (1 


BOOK CLUB was started 


at the lowest possible 


will have the opportunity 


Book Clab 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Member of Tue Arts & 


me the book(s) I have 


k by simply returning the 


ree to buy as few as four 


at the reduced Members’ 


Art of Making Mosaics 
Members’ Price $4.95 


Members’ Price $5.25 


Members’ Price $6.95 


STATE 


c2 


The Arts & Cralts Book Club 
— 

- > 3 


LETTERS 


Jurisprudence 


good design is timeless 


“irs: 
Representing the finest contemporary = 
The imposed hierarchy of the jury is a falsity. Competitive art exhibits 


with juries and prizes no longer receive the respect of artists and 


jewelry by leading artists of two con- 


craftsmen: they have become meaningless, the honors invalid. They no 


i ts. 
tinents longer answer a need. One could be brutal and say they are nothing 
more than an unethical scramble for the prize and prestige, false 


though it be. The publie has no suspicion, The one-man exhibition is 


; Unique wedding and engagement 
the real solution. although it is almost inevitable that competitive ex- 
rings . . . wide selection of original hibitions will continue even though individuals will bovcott and object. 
. — An equitable group show would be juriless, unrestricted, one piece 
pieces. Custom work — redesigning. 
per artist. This might not be bad, at least in a local situation, It would 


be equal representation and very possibly prove vigorous and exciting: 


far better than the neat but sterile presentation. | can think of no 


better inducement for people to begin to learn to see for themselves. 
RICHARD HIER 
Lodi. California 


Sirs: 
Many jurving difficulties would be avoided by: 1) Increasing the size 
15, all decisions to be made on a majority basis. 


of juries to 12 or 
which would tend to prevent rule by a clique: 2) choosing award 


winners toward the end of the exhibition and basing the awards them- 


ANT 
oR 


j i ; selves on a vote of the jury matched with votes of a substantial num 
design in jewelry 
ber of previously selected qualified viewers of the exhibit: 3) giving 


1 popular award based on votes of the general attending public 


Located in the GRACE MEYERS 


/ os Ingeles 


heart of 
irs 
downtown I thought vou might be interested to hear that vour idea for more one 
San Francisco | man or two- and three-man exhibitions [May-June EXHIBITIONS 


lead-in piece) developed into a successful program at the new crafts 


zallerv of the Texas Fine Arts Association 


DAVID BRADLEY 


fustin. Texas 


Pats and Slaps 
Sirs: 
| I especially enjoyed the December issue's Gemmaux: paintings in 


glass. Such a fascinating technique should find many pupils were thes 


to start a studio in the U.S 


ANNE PIGEON 


Bristol. R 1 


A. 


‘irs: 


(In your December issue! 
Aren't you off the track 


Captioning Jean Cocteau as George Braque? 


Let us hope the immortal 
Won't unsheathe his vorpal! 
Editing vour editorial snicker-snack! 
LILLE HIRSCH KRAKOWSKI 
Rio de Janeiro 


irs: 
It's a lovely, lovely cover, but Abe Karlikow, and all that lousy type 
in the cable from Milan, phooey. And a waste of Siskind too. 

JERRY COOKE 
Vew York 


Sirs: 
I am happy to see you have included in your December issue such a 
well-reproduced photograph of my concrete and cast glass panel, “The 
Burning Bush.” In fact, the photograph is so good it is a great pity it 


+ Sharpest, most accurate cutters made — available in 

10 styles + All-Metal Handle (patented) features ‘’vise- 

grip, non-slip” chuck + X-acto Cutters fit all standard 

handles — X-acto Handles take all standard cutters. MARIETTE BEVINGTON 
Yonkers. New York 


Complete line of X-acto Lino tools and brayers Sorry —Ed. 
—economically priced —individually and in sets, 
to $2.95. Sirs: 
CRAFT HORIZONS is serving as a meeting ground for craltsmen every- 


appears upside down in the magazine. 


: = where. Your task will bring vou a few ulcers eventually, so accept my 
25¢ 2 ing Guide : 
Send 25e for 28 page Buying wie. 


ED TRAYNOR 


48-71 Van Dam Street, nic. os New York Los Angeles 
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| 
lino, 


COUNTERGUES 


Snow bunny cap of soft, thick wool 
hand-knit in West Germany, In 
red, black and white, $5, Reich- 
ardt, Grand Haven, Mich. 


Ceramic and copper necklace with 
Italian baroque look by Milanese 
sculptor Artea. Light as a feather 
for all its extravagant ornamental 
detail, it has 24K gold wash with 
pink opals and garnets inset. 
$18.50, At Walker Boutique. Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma 


Non-spill salt and pepper buoy- 
with matching ebony tray as hom- 
ing roost for wayward buoys. 
Weighted chromium and _ brass 
bases distinguish salt from pepper 
shaker, 344” high, Set is $2.95 
ppd. Seandicrafts, Ardsley. 


Stoneware vase by Fong Chow is 
collector's item, flower arranger’s 
joy. This elegant form is 6” tall, 
blue bottom fuses into gray-orange 
at top. $12. America House, 32 
East 52 Street, New York City. 


i Mee Blanket of handspun Morrocan 


sheep's wool the thickness of a 
finger. woven on primitive looms 
82” wide. Untwisted and sun 
bleached. A blanket 82” x 86” is 
about $70. For insulative drapery 
it is $27.75 a yard. Mauretania 
Fabrics, 140 East 56 Street, N.Y.C. 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR... 

Craftsmen ¢ Schools 

Laboratories «Pattern Shops 
Hobbyists 


FOUNDRYETTE 


for... casting forging + heat treating case 
hardening 


casts... aluminum « bronze + brass « pewter 
silver + gold + copper + alloys 


forges... tool steel « iron + copper, etc. 


For 20 yeors the Foundryette has been made only 
on special order for use by schools, pattern shops and 
industrial plants. It is ideal for casting plaques, statues, 
models, and forging knives, chisels, ornamental pieces, 
etc., and is now available to anyone interested in this craft. 

The Foundryette is made in 3 sizes. It is shipped 
ready for use, and includes a 2400° gas fired furnace with 
blower; fire clay crucibles; tongs; moulding flasks; foundry 
graphite; moulding sand; refractory furnace lid; mould 
parting dust, and instructions. Blower will operate on 110 
volt, 60, 50 or 25 cycle or direct current. Furnace operates 
on natural gas, coal gas, woter gas, butane, propane or 
acetylene gases. 


90 DAY GUARANTEE on workmanship 


KANSAS CITY SPECIALTIES CO. 
P. O. Box 7543, Lakewood, Colorado 
Enclosed find my ( ) check, ( ) money order for 
Foundryette: 
[) No. 351 with 6 cu. in. crucibles $26.50, wt. 30 Ibs. 
(-] No. 352 with 12 cu. in. crucibles $33.50, wt. 45 Ibs. 
[_] No. 353 with 24 cu. in. crucibles $46.00, wt. 70 Ibs 
F.O.B. Denver, Colo. 


SHIP BY ( ) FREIGHT, ( ) EXPRESS 
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there's madness in our method 


but 

we sell supplies to jewelry 

f craftsmen 
and 

women 

and 

eo. everybody knows they're all 


crazy 


engstrom’s box 555 


rockford, michigan 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
or. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 


Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Beil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘ Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We hove a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


The loom that any 
WEAVER 
wants. 
“LECLERC” 


FEATURES AHEAD OF 


THE OTHERS, 


Pree catalogue on request 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 
L’tisletville 13. Que. 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


\ The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 
Design and C jen 4 
Available in geld, silver, gold filled, brass and ether metels 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & @ ling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO.. INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


HANDY & HARMAN 
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MARKETING YOUR CRAFT 
by NORBERT NELSON 


PUBLICITY FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 


Of all the tools of modern marketing, the glamorous craft of publicity 
can be one of the most effective and simple for the craftsman to use 

Publicity as practiced in business is basically the use of communica 
tions media, obtained without cost, to advance your own interests. It 
diflers from advertising in that it is free, and it is frequently more 
authoritative than advertising because it carries the endorsement of the 
publisher, Impossibly dificult? Put yourself in the place of the news 
paper features editors for a moment. They must have interesting ma 
terial for. their readers every day. If you can furnish them with such 
material about yourself, your craft or vour product, vou are actually 
doing them a favor. 

The story you want to tell determines to a large extent how and 
where to tell it. If you are creating jewelry vou might contact a woman's 
page or fashions editor with an audience interested in high fashion. 
whereas, if you're a potter, the home furnishings editor is most likely 
to be interested in what you have to say. You undoubtedly follow the 
helds related to your work and will know best where to take your story 
Keep the average person in the audience of your editor in mind when 
you present your material, The avid home page reader is not interested 
in the fact that a piece of pottery is fired at cone 09, but she will be 
interested in those features of a vase that will add beauty and interest 
to her room: color, texture form and, above all. the charm of owning 
a one-of-a-kind original. The more vou can tell that reader about the 
vase and you, its creator, the more importance and value such an original 
will assume to her, Follow the media you intend to exploit closely until 
vou know what the editor is trving to do: then. give him the information 
that will help him to do it. 

Don't be over-ambitious in trying for feature placements in “big” 
publications at first when easy-to-reach small ones may suit your im 
mediate purposes better, Its true more of your potential local buyers 
read the local paper than read any given national magazine. Further 
more, your local editor will be easier to reach and more interested be 
cause you are local news 

In publicity, as in all other trades, there are more or less standard 
ways of working. The publicist’s equipment most frequently consists of 
the written “release” plus illustrative material. The release is essentially 
a very brief article, reduced almost to outline form. which could be pub 
lished as submitted, but seldom is. The basic rules for writing a news 
story can prove a good guide to writing a release: tell 1) who, 2) what. 
3) when, 4) where and why, The craftsman might frequently substitute 
how for why in product stories but keep the “who” prominent and 
write about yourself and your work as if you were someone else re- 
porting. The same short “release” may be sent to several editors simul- 
taneously, but try to give each editor different illustrative material. If 
interest in a feature type of story develops, the morality of the trade 
generally requires that it be confined to one editor of a given type of 
publication at a given time. 

Most editors are busy people and they want information, not deathless 
prose, The chances are better that your story will be read and used if 
you err on the side of brevity rather than try to tell your life story in 
one release. One idea, one theme, one “angle” is sufficient for one 
release. Tell a single story completely. The person to whom you are 
giving a release can always contact you for more information when 
desired. Put the most stimulating aspects of your story first in your 
release so that the latter portions can be deleted when necessary. 

Equipped with “release” material, you are now ready to make your 
contact. A personal contact with an editor is always preferable to simply 
mailing information, Call or write the person you wish to see telling 
him briefly why you think you have material of interest to him, and ask 
to make a date to see him. The criticism of your efforts and the advice 
vou can obtain through face-to-face meetings with such people can 
teach you much about publicity, Where personal contact is impossible. 
a brief and informative letter must suffice to introduce yourself. 

If your craft activity is sufficiently fascinating to keep you work- 
ing it will interest others, Don't be shy. Start telling your story. 


= 
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BULLETINS 


THE LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION of New York has just 
announced the results of its 1957 Competition for Scholarships. Awards 
made in the field of ceramics are as follows: $2000 to Abraham Cohn 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin: $1000 to Robert Sperry of Bothell, Wash 
ington: $500 to Eric Norstad of Seattle, Washington: $500 to Karen 
Karnes Weinrib of Stony Point, N. Y. The 1958 scholarships to pro- 
fessional artist-craftsmen will be made in the field of textile design. 
Applications must be received before April 1, and interested craftsmen 
should write for full information to the Louis Comfort Tiffany Founda 


tion, 1083 Fifth Avenue. New York 28. New York 


KATHERINE CHOY, famous Chinese potter who last year resigned as 
head of Tulane’s ceramic department to organize the highly promising 
Clay Art Center in Port Chester, New York, became Mrs. Wen-Chung 


Chou in a candlelight ceremony November 24. Her new husband, a 
composer, is seen with her here at the glittering reception afterward 


through what must be described as the photographer's champagne haze. 


CRAFTS is one of the areas in which applicants are eligible for the 
1958 Brunner Scholarship of the Architectural League of New York. 
Applicants for this $2,500 award must write for an application blank 
to the League at 115 E. 40th Street, New York City 16, and return it 
with a prospectus of a project before February 15. 


CRANBROOK announces four memorial scholarships of $1000 each and 
three full-tuition awards for advanced students of ceramics, metal- 
smithing, weaving, painting, sculpture, design and architecture. For 
applications and detailed information write before March 1: Director 
Cranbrook Academy. 151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich 


HERMAN BONGARD ix a second Lunning prize winner, with Erik Hog- 
lund (see page 8), it has just been announced, Bongard is a Norwe- 
gian and a sort of all-around designer who specializes in glass but de- 
signs in many materials though he does not execute his own designs 
as does Hoéglund, He is thinking of spending his $2.500 award for a 


trip te Japar 


Special From Canada 

Mrs. Mungo Martin. wite of a Thunderbird Park totem pole carver, 
has been invited to make a Chilkat blanket for the Canadian arts-crafts 
display to be exhibited at the Brussels World's Fair this year. Mrs. 
Martin is the only Indian woman who still makes the beautiful hand- 
woven blankets which were originally worn by ruling families of the 
Kwakiut! tribe. 
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Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 

PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won’t smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


PRISMACOLOR 


Eagle Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St.,New York 9, N. Y. 
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CRAFTS: 
A BRIDGE TO PEACE 


Craftsmen as peacemakers? Not nearly so far-fetched as it 
sounds. Craft art is as good a common denominator as we can 
think of for penetrating the language and temperament barriers 
that isolate nations. In Stockhcim. for instance, one rainy 
evening recently, we stood and talked with grand old man of 
Swedish ceramics Wilhelm Kage in front of the wall of shelves 
holding his fabulous collection that spans centuries 

of potting and every important pottery country in the world. He 
talked at length of his recent sojourn in Japan, where he lived 
for a while in the house of equally world-famous potter Shoji 
Hamada. When Kage (whose name he told us, laughing. means 
“craft” in Japanese) and Hamada would visit a museum 
together, Kage, time and time again, would pick out a single 

pot from among many others and turning to Hamada, find that 
almost invariably it was exactly the pot that Hamada too would 
have chosen. What a powerful force in such universal 
understanding! Multiply it by the rapidly growing appreciation 
of craft art the world around, and you have one more bridge to 
peace @ In preparation since August, the next issue will be a 
special one entirely devoted to a single subject: the budding 
revolution in Scandinavian design fermenting in, and fomented 
by, a lively new generation of designer-craftsmen in 
Sweden, Norway, Finland and Denmark—the outcome of a 
1500-mile four-country seven-week junket that took advantage 
of Seandinavia’s annual Design Cavalcade month in September, 
when crafts are on display and ateliers open to travelers from 
everyhere. Not the first sign of its existence but probably the 
most significant one so far was the awarding at year’s end of 
the highly coveted Lunning prize (for study outside the 
recipient's homeland) to one of the most colorful leaders of the 
revolt, 25-year-old Erik Héglund, whose designs for Buda 
Glassworks in Sweden are not over-refined, or delicate, or thin 
and attenuated, but have more real strength than any glass 
we have seen in a long time. There will be a full spread on 
Héglund’s glass in the next issue © Good news for craftsmen 

is word that a limited exhibition of contemporary American 
erafts will go into the U.S. pavilion at the Brussels World's Fair 
this year. Some 75-100 craft objects submitted by about 

75 invited craftsmen will be selected by a committee 
representing the ACC. Upon final selection this January by the 
State Department's Committee of Selection and Procurement 
for the Industrial Design and Crafts Exhibition, they will be 
shipped straight to Brussels, there to be installed in three 
showeases, each six feet high, 10 feet long and two feet deep 
(which unfortunately precludes furniture). For a great many 


of the several million expected world visitors to the Fair. this 


will be a first good look at the U.S. craft movement. We predict 
the high level of U.S. craftsmanship will come as a surprise to 
many @ In last summer's Asilomar issue we introduced craft 
marketing expert Norbert Nelson who wrote the provocative 
Craft of Selling Crafts. Now, in this issue he begins a regular 
column that will deal in the months to come with many aspects 
of selling crafts. We invite comment on marketing problems, 
especially examples of successful techniques used by a crafts- 
man in one area. that may be adaptable to others. Nelson 

brings to his column a background of nine vears in the met 
chandising of crafts. We wish him a facile pen—and his read- 
ers enhanced prosperity @ Congress reconvening this month is 
considering a bill calling for “the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts.” Called H.R. 3541 in the 
House and S. 930 in the Senate, this bill in its original version 
(sponsored by Representative Frank Thompson, Dem.-N.J.) 
contained no provision for the crafts until ACC president 
Aileen O. Webb wrote Thompson urging that “the words ‘han: 
arts’ or ‘hand crafts’ he added before it is passed.” Thev were. 


photograph by pal-nils nilsson 
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and the bill was being studied this past year by the Special 
Education Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives. If appeoved by this subcom- 
mittee it will go before the full committee and appears destined 
to be brought up for Congressional vote in this session. Both 


Mrs. Webb and Washington weaver Hortense Amram have 


pleaded the crafts’ case at highly favorable hearings on the bill. 


This year, Mrs. Amram reports. there is danger that Congress, 
swamped in its sense of urgency over scientific problems, may 
totally neglect such things as the arts. Federal recognition of 
the arts could be a tremendous source of strength to artists and 
craftsmen. A central clearing house for information would be 
established for all the arts—such as exists today in any 
European country. Further hearings on the bill are not needed. 
Right now it requires all the support it can get from craftsmen 
and craft groups in the form of short personal letters urging 
early action by Congress to report H.R. 3541 and S. 930 out 
favorably. You can write to your own Congressman, but letters 


or telegrams that state clearly that you are 1) in favor of the 


Foreshadowing the next issue—on Scandinavian design's young generation 


bill: and 2) want immediate action on it will do the most good 
addressed to the Hon. Carl Elliot, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. @ With its theme, “Dimensions in Design,” 
the second National Conference of American Craftsmen is 

set for June 18-20 at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, on idyllic Lake 
Geneva—a lake, we can report, that looks extraordinarily like 
the original Lake Geneva in Switzerland. Patterning itself more 
closely on the Aspen Design Conference, this year's 
“Asilomar” will not be broken down by media until the after- 
noon of the last day and will set aside more time for bull 
sessions @ Overheard in Buffalo (when the news got 

around that 332 were rejected out of 368 entries to the 
Designer-Craftsmen of Western New York show at the 
Albright): “Why don’t we set up a salon de refusé?” Why 
didn’t they? @ It is worth reporting on the response to our 
modestly placed comment (CRAFT HORIZONS. December 1957, 
page 40) on the sad lot of contemporary sculpture in 
ecclesiastical architecture. From craftsmen and artists: a roar 


—THE EDITORS 


of approval. From architects: silence. 


is this scene inside the studio of Swedish glass designer Erik Héglund. 
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4n inch and a half thick and approximately this size, a block of plastic’s dazzling internal explosion of 
hrilliant colors represents the height of Jan de Swart’s esthetic achievement in this newest of mediums 


the pure research of JAN DE SWART 


Choose little chunks of pure colored plas- 
tic from an infinite color range. Sprinkle a 
handful over a sheet of glass in any pattern 
or combination of colors and sizes you like, 
just as long as each one touches its neighbor. 
Now run a blowtorch over them briefly and 
see them fuse to one another to form a 
monolithic sheet of plastic that you can pick 
off the glass as soon as it cools, The effect is 
amazing—in its perfect translucency, a 
panel of color that is not a colored panel so 


much as a wonderful new vehicle for color- 


ing light. If you want to carry it further you 
ean sprinkle a few drops of water over the 
panel while it’s still hot. Wherever the water 
lands little explosions occur in the plastic. 

A mosaic you make in minutes was only 
one of the many exciting things that Jan de 
Swart demonstrated at his Los Angeles lab- 
oratory recently in giving CRARL. HORIZONS a 
unique private look into the fabulous and 
fascinating, yet hitherto alrjost unknown 
world of design that he has made his life. 
Seldom exhibiting, he is something of a 


legend among the many artist-craftsmen who 
know about this man without ever having 
seen his work. 

De Swart is involved mainly with plastics 
but also with wood, concrete and metal. The 
objects that he makes, the outcome of his 
research, defy catagorization. They appear 
closely related to industrial design only be- 
cause they are made with machines used as 
hand tools and because his mastery of the 
various techniques he employs results in 
forms of machine-like precision. That they 


photographs by conrad brown 
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well known in the plastics field, unknown outside it, 
the name belongs to a scientist-artist whose world of form and color is unique ; 
craftsmen eager for information on plastics as an art medium will 


find new answers in this first glimpse into Jan de Swart’s private laboratory. 


“There is always a disappointment when a work is finished: the 


realization that it is impossible to communicate one’s thought or 
feeling completely. The only thing that seems to be consistently 
satisfying is the total involvement at the moment of doing.” 


Translucent milky plastic partially enjolds 
an egg form alight with inner fires 


are beautiful is beyond contradiction. 

Possibly the closest to an accurate des rip- 
tion of his work would be “pure” or basic 
research in design—design, however, in its 
broadest sense encompassing not only form, 
color and line but the techniques and the 
properties of new materials. 

In addition to his research, de Swart de- 
signs some objects of practical value. Fa- 
mous as an inventor among men who work 
in plastics, he has designed a number of 
plastic fasteners that are today in wide use 
in U.S. industry. He is philosophic about de- 
signing for industry. Calling it a rigid exer- 
cise, he finds great release in stepping back 
over the boundary to the country of utter 
freedom of pure research. For him the two 
activities are complementary. At either one 
he is tremendously prolific, fast at all his 
skills, adept at translating his ideas into 
three dimensions. 

De Swart was born in Holland in 1908. 
His uncle, a monk, philosopher and an ar- 
tist, was probably the young de Swart’s most 
prominent influence. He had a collection of 
anthropological paintings of types of man 
that people came to see from all over Eu- 
rope. De Swart often visited the Trappist 


monastary headed by his uncle, the only one 
there who ever talked. 

Early in life the discipline of long hours 
was instilled in de Swart. He would get up 
before breakfast and study until time for 
school, spend his evenings at art school and 
do his homework before going to bed. As is 
customary in European art schools, he stud- 
ied in a variety of media, and before coming 
to America at 20, even studied in Germany 
with a professor who was involved at the 
time with Germany's earliest experiments 
with plastics. Here de Swart discovered an 
interest that has never left him. 

The house he lives in is a reflection of the 
wonderful playful invention of the man. On 
every hand are manifestations of de Swart’s 
long journey of discovery into color and 
form. Outside a bedroom window, for in- 
stance, hangs a group of plastic prisms. 
When the sun shines on them they refract a 


display of myriad moving “rainbows” all 


1 construction made by first fusing together 
pieces of clear plastic with layers of many 
gorgeous colors between them: alter which it 
was relormed under heat 


Due to the peculiar refraction of light through plastic, the top of this six-inch-long black 
box, though made of perfectly clear plastic, appears to be embedded 


with a form of pure silver. 


photographs on this page by ursulla de swart 
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through the bedroom. Standing before a win- 
dow in another room is a column of clear 
plastic gracefully formed. The simple con- 
struction of colored plasties placed behind 
it is magnificently transformed when seen 
through the column. 

Jan de Swart’s world of design and experi- 
mentation is dynamistic. The man himself 
possesses the most active nature one might 
ever come across. Everything he makes epit- 
omizes motion suddenly suspended—and one 
medium even deals with motion itself by 
means of a new principle in optics. 

{ major landmark in his life, Jan de 
Swart says, is the day some 15 years ago he 
met Charles Breskin, founder and publisher 
and, at the time, editor of the plastics indus- 
try’s important publication, Modern Plastics, 
who urged de Swart to devote himself to de- 
sign and functional research in the burgeon- 
ing plastics field. Breskin helped him get ae- 
quainted with the early leaders in the field, 
du Pont, Tenite, Monsanto and Dow Chem- 
ical, who sent de Swart samples of their 
plastics to experiment with and report on. 
By now de Swart does basic research for 
dozens of plastics companies who send him 
their latest products, 

Today plasties is expanding at such a rate. 
with so many mysteries still to be explored, 
that everyone who is working in it is guard- 
ing his own area of discovery. But de Swart 
says. “I have no secrets here.” Happy to 
share his findings, he intends to publish 
his research in book form. Such a_ book 
would undoubtedly be a great aid to the 
craftsmen and designers who would like at 
least to experiment with the medium. 

The many big plastics companies each 
make a great variety of different plastics. 
(Only one of the many types turned out, for 
instance, is suitable for fusion into a panel 
with a blowtorch as described at the begin- 
ning of this article.) The pity is that almost 
none of this plastic raw material is currently 
available in small amounts to craftsmen, 
even though not expensive in carload ots. 

What are the basic types of plastic? The 
so-called “thermo” plastics that come in 
sheets or blocks, can be formed by heating. 
They can be shaped and reshaped as often 
as they are reheated. Most plastics used for 
casting are known as “thermosetting” 
(“thermo™ from the heat that is always ere- 
ated when a chemical reaction is set up) and 
come in liquid form to which a small 
amount of catalyst (setting agent) is added to 
start them solidifying. They can’t be worked 
(other than sawed, engraved or carved) once 
they have hardened. Those with the most in- 


tense colors are difficult to get. 


Upper: Perfume bottie of clear plastic with the cavity that 
holds the liquid a soft diaphanous pink: 

Lower: Suspended in a block of pale yellow plastic, 18" x 14" x 1\% 
de Swart has produced this violent explosion of golden luminosity 
surrounded by controlled fracturing as delicate as butterfly wings. 
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Plastics today is one of the world’s fastest 
moving sciences, and de Swart urges crafts- 
men not to consider the medium unless they 
are ready to make it a full-time occupation: 
“Every month new developments come along 
that make all that was new yesterday old to- 
day.” The tremendous number of different 
plastics manufactured makes it difficult to 
know your material. Yet every single avenue 
of experimentation that Jan de Swart has 
explored in the medium suggests scores of 
craft art applications. 

With a photosensitive resinous plastic that 
will cure (completely solidify) in the sun 
you can build almost any shape using sheets 
of fiberglas saturated in liquid resin built 
up over a wire and wood armature. You can 
make small forms like bowls this way using 
simple molds. Relative amateurs have 
“glassed” whole automobile bodies. 

Among the many materials available are 
blocks of acrylic plastic. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, though two types may appear identical, 
one will turn perfectly on the lathe while 


another will shatter in a million pieces the 


Von-junctional shapes in clear plastic (above) and the little vases in colored plastic (below) 
represent two avenues of exploration for de Swart, The vases are manifestations of a specif 


ov search for perfection directly related to tenets of taste, while the pure forms above are an 


extension of complete 


freedom in hasic design research. 
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The strange optical properties of 
clear plastic in bending light waves 
are combined, in these studies, with 

embedments of myriad beautiful 
pale and vivid colors. 


minute you touch it with a tool in the lathe. 
Those that saw easily should be perfectly 
suited for cutting into tesserae of any size 
and shape for the construction of transparent 
mosaics that could be artificially lighted 
from behind or used as windows. 

One simple conception—intriguing for its 
utter simplicity like so many of de Swart’s 
ideas—is carving in plaster of Paris, one of 
the easiest materials you can find to work in 
three dimensions, and then negating its 
fragility by soaking it in a plastic resin. It 
only has to penetrate a quarter of an inch 
to a half inch for the whole sculpture to be- 
come hard and durable, perfectly able to 
withstand time and weathering. By simply 
mixing dyes into the resin before adding the 
catalyst, a sculptor can color his work, or 
the plaster itself can be colored to look like 
metal or stone before it is soaked. 

Some plastics are terribly hard to carve. 
Actually, the ones best for carving—the 
thermal plastics—come in many different de- 
grees of hardness, from soft and flexible to 
hard and brittle, and demand different tools: 


You carve soft ones with rasps and files: 


at the leit. 


hard ones you chip with chisel and mallet. 
Both can be sawed, and sanded and polished 
for finishing. 

How does plastic compare with wood as a 
material for cabinetry? The thermosetting 
plastics, in addition to being lighter, mass 
for mass, than wood, are superior in this 
specific way—they are absolutely stable di- 
mensionally, and this means that parts made 
of plastic can be joined with no visible joint. 

Perhaps most interesting of its many 
unique properties is the acrylic plastic’s 
quality of transmitting light: it rivals glass 
and in one respect surpasses it: a bar of 
acrylic can actually contain light so that 
when it enters the bar at one end it will be 
borne its entire length and light up the other 
end with a brilliance that is unearthly if the 
light source is hidden. Not only can light be 
carried around corners this way but if the 
terminal end of the bar is “frosted” and a 
spot is smoothed on this surface, the light 
will concentrate at that spot. 

The possibilities for decorative application 
of these phenomena have hardly been 


scratched, and become all the more exciting 


From this angle the 
form at the right ap- 
pears almost clear; 
a panoply of color 
sweeps through its 
mass when it 
turned, however, 
seen in the pictures 


as 


is 


when you realize that the acrylics come in 


vivid colors in a wide range. A long yellow 
bar, just for one tantalizing example, lit by a 
hidden light source so that its opposite end 
is brilliant, will hardly show any color along 
its length, yet an end of an adjacent blue 
bar lighted the same way and seen through 
the yellow bar will appear bright green. 
“Light traveling through color,” de Swart 
says. “is a dimension that is irresistible.” 
And the intensity of light is less diminished 
passing through colored plastic than through 
any other medium except glass. But since 
glass is always produced in association with 
heat, de Swart believes it tends to break 
down the fine gradations of color that are 
possible with plastic. The most spectacular 
effect that can be obtained with plastic— 
and that cannot be with glass—is the ex- 
ploding of color, or what might better be de- 
fined as the coloring of explosions inside 
plastic. De Swart has progressed a long way 
in this completely different direction from 
today’s glassmakers. Deep inside his con- 
structions interposed planes transmute colors, 


washing out some, intensifying others, even 
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creating brand new colors. Nothing that was 
displayed in colored glass at last summer's 
Eleventh Triennale in Milan—and there was 
a lot of glass on display—came anywhere 
near the spectacular effects de Swart has 
achieved in plastic. 

\ difficulty with working in colored liq- 
uid plastics arises in keeping the various 


colors distinct and separate from one an- 


other when flowing them into place before 


{n experiment with cast reinforced concrete 


in negative and positive mass is this three foot 
cube made by sand-blasting the material away 
that formed the interstices in the cone rete. 


the plastic hardens. De Swart has devoted a 
great deal of time to this problem. To keep 
color intensity high he has found that high 
translucency must be maintained. Up to a 
point, the more translucent you make them, 
the more brilliant the dyes will be, although 
in drawing them out to permit maximum 
light penetration, you thin the color itself. 
Thus the coloration of liquid plasties with 
dyes becomes an exercise in reaching the 
critical point, somewhere between opacity 
and transparency, where the amount of dye 
and the amount of light allowed through it 
creates the most vivid color. 

To penetrate solid plastics with color de 
Swart has developed a technique of mixing 
his dyes with solvents; the purer the solvent 
the better its penetration. A simple and con- 
trolled method of getting color inside a 
chunk of clear plastic is to color a flat sur- 
face of it with these solvent dyes and then 
bury that face by fusing another piece of 
plastic over it. When de Swart does this the 
joint doesn't show. Now, to heighten the 


effect, the entire chunk may be reformed by 


heat: the unique peculiarities of an irregular 


shape of plastic in transmitting and refract- 
ing and altering light that passes through 
it changes the form of the color areas, may 
even change the colors themselves as they 
are viewed from various angles. 

Another way to get color inside a chunk 
is by mixing dyes into liquid thermosetting 
plastic and letting it set in a thin translu- 
cent sheet. This sheet can then be laminated 
between clear or colored plastic. 

De Swart has for years been experiment- 
ing with an extension of these techniques. He 
creates mysterious and beautiful caverns in- 
side plastic by dropping acids on the face of 
a block, coloring the areas eaten away and 
then fusing more plastic over the cavities— 
for the creation of pieces that represent the 
height of his achievement in his research in 
plastic. Impossible to describe, we have done 
our best to illustrate his magnificent tours 
de force in the photographs on these pages. 

Some of these constructions de Swart has 
made into lids for boxes. Ever one to find 
the simplest way of doing things, he makes 
the boxes merely by centering a disk of 
acrylic plastic atop a convex wooden form 
and heating it in an electric oven at 250° 
until the plastic has.formed over the wood 
and taken its shape. 

Recently de Swart has been inspecting the 
world as seen through a microscope where 
form, he believes, is found in its purest 
functional state: “Here is the most perma- 
nent aspect of nature, its never-ending mo- 
tion—nature’s constant search.” He uses the 
microscope to isolate the essence of struc- 
tural design in nature—as a source of in- 
spiration in his applied design research. 

Here, with each cell related to its neigh- 
hor, each has a definite and equal function 
in the whole. This simple idea and the vast 
number of ways it manifests itself fascinates 
de Swart, who says, “Unless you are getting 


and nature is a 


the meaning behind form 
great help in getting you started—you can- 
not get form that functions.” 

The eve naturally tends to see the object 
as a whole, he believes. By using the micro- 
scope, he has found he can mask out the 
familiar form of an object and leave only 
the structure to look at. “These microscopic 
things seem to have complete freedom, an 
unrestricted flow that results in pure har- 
mony. It’s just the opposite to the tensions 
and disciplines we apply to the solution of 
problems in daily life.” 

In three thick notebooks of drawings of 
cellular constructions inspired by his obser- 
vations of nature, de Swart has come up with 


seven modules that have the specific quality 


of interlocking perfectly with themselves. 

The most intriguing of these is an ex- 
tremely simple cell that he says is really 
more of a discovery than an invention. Hold- 
ing a model of it in his hand, he said, “I 
marvel at this. It never gets old. Every day 
its new.” With it the most fascinating prae- 
tical applications are possible. Walls of 
bricks of this shape only one brick thick 
can be built that are dimensionally stable 
and amazingly strong. Magnificent geometric 
designs can be worked into such walls. It 
should be possible to do a book, one without 
words, just pictures, showing how to make 
bricks the dimensions of this cell, a book 
showing impoverished people in underde- 
veloped lands all over the world how to 
make walls with whatever they had at hand 
—mud and straw. Drawings could show the 
great variety of solid construction only one 
cell thick that can be achieved with such 
bricks, One can envision a farmer in India 
building his own barn literally from the 
mud up. This cell could turn out to be one of 
Jan de Swart’s important contributions to 
the welfare of mankind. 

He has not undertaken such a book him- 
self, however, he is on to other things—al- 
though once in a while he may not be able 
to resist the practical application of one of 
his experiments. Recently, for instance, for 
a Chicago manufacturer he developed a 
panel to be used as an interior or exterior 
non-bearing wall made up of a maze of 
small modular interlocking shapes. Formed 
in plastic or stamped out of thin sheets of 
aluminum, such a wall is a better sound 
and thermal barrier than walls many times 
its thickness. Here is a striking example of 
an important contribution to industrial tech- 
nology stemming directly from the sort of 
pure research in design that so many U.S. 
craftsmen are involved in today—in ceram- 
ies, fiber and metal. 

De Swart has a wealth of technique to 
contribute to craftsmanship. One whole area 
of experimentation makes use of a tilting 
table bandsaw. The sides of the blade have 
been polished smooth with a couple of ear- 
borundum stones held against the moving 
blade, and this enables de Swart to make 
perfectly smooth cuts that need no sanding. 
A wizard with the bandsaw, his approach to 
the machine is more that of a concert violin- 
ist to his instrument than an operator to a 
machine. He can duplicate in mere minutes 
—fast as the blade can cut— intricate con- 
structions he can see in his mind or has seen 
in the microscope. The objects shown on 


page 17 are merely a few of hundreds like 
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them that he has done. These represent his 
abiding interest in spatial relationships—the 
forms of space related to forms of volume. 

Fascinating to watch at the saw, the re- 
sults of his virtuosity are very different from 
familiar objects done in wood. Things take 
place internally, as the saw swiftly cuts out 
cones and interlocking forms. 

He is eager to see his techniques in wood 


promulgated in this country, knowing that 


The world of the microscope suggested these studies in wood to de Swart u ho makes them by the 


there must be by now hundreds of thousands 
of bandsaws in basement workshops all over 
the U.S. Says de Swart, his constructions 
done directly without preliminary sketches 
and not needing any finishing afterward give 
him a wonderful feeling of immediate ac- 
complishment with a minimum of effort: 
“Youth today demands the excitement of a 
quick realization of results from intriguing 


techniques. In this age of competing stimuli, 


like hotrods and TV, youngsters are lifted 
sky-high and dropped to the depths when 
the excitement is over. To get them inter- 
ested in something creative you've got to 
help them get immediate results or you 
never even catch their ears . . . it's so dif- 
ferent from that wonderful dreamy bore- 
dom of the slow-moving European village | 
grew up in.” 


It would seem a fair guess that a movie 


score with great facility at the bandsaw. 


J 


Attenuated wood shapes (above) that suggest 
application as architectural columns are 
made on bandsaw as shown below: (left) u ith 
four identical pieces cut out; (right) regrouped 
and joined. The same identic al pteces 
matched in pairs (center) suggest a 

decorative fence. 


showing Jan de Swart’s bandsaw techniques 


and the results he gets would hook a lot of 
youngsters. Juvenile boards please note. 
De Swart’s beautiful architectural columns 
are made from four identical pieces of 
wood: He makes his first cut down the center 
of a long square piece. This cut may curve 
tightly or broadly, zig-zag and wiggle, even 
backtrack on itself. He then takes one half 
of the stick and turns its remaining flat side 
face up and traces the newly cut profile 
along the center of the other piece with a 
pencil. Next he puts the two halves back 
together again, the newly cut sides re-joined, 
and makes a new cut the length of the stick 
following the pencil line. When the orginal 
piece of wood is finally taken apart he holds 
in his hand four identical pieces, which he 
then places go that their right-angle edges 
all meet back to back. The individual pieces 
may be moved up or down at random—they 


are amazingly modular—and are finally 


glued together. With their ends trimmed 
flush, a sculptured column a /a Jan de Swart 
is complete. 

Of these wood studies de Swart has said 
he feels the technique does not result in 
“little works of art” that stand self-impor- 
tantly detached in architectural space, but 
are instead adornment that can be integrated 
directly into the structure of a building. It 
is important too that the technique is direct, 
simple and inexpensive, while the effect can 
be as intricately elegant as a precious carv- 
ing. “It is so easy,” he says, “to cut gener- 
ously into the wood and reveal its inner 
structure that one can indulge in a rich di- 
versity of design.” Structurally, the wood is 
strengthened by the counterbalancing of the 
grain in the four pieces, permitting much 
thinner columns than one could use with the 
same mass of wood before it was cut apart 
and rejoined. 

Defending machines like bandsaws as 
hand tools, de Swart is struck by the idea 
that, “When you work on a saw that you are 
thoroughly familiar with, you can turn in- 
spiration into form so quickly it has the im- 
mediacy of a sketch—a fleeting thought 
translated into something you can hold in 


your hand a moment later. . . 
As he talked de Swart made piece after 
piece with the facility of a Hamada, each 
startlingly different from the one before it. 
His quiet way of working is self-stimulating, 
one idea immediately evoking not one more 
but several new ideas in what becomes a 
veritable torrent of invention flowing through 
the man that he can hardly stop. No musi- 
cian ever got in the groove so quickly. 
“There's tremendous fascination in explo- 
ration in this time when we have such an 
abundance of new technology to explore,” 
says de Swart, who feels that the competi- 
tive spirit to make money in this country 
has prevented many talented people from 


enjoying the “quiet excitement” of originat- 
ing something never before seen by man. 
The little vases he has made of colored plas- 
tic and the non-functional forms shown on 
page 14 are related to each other only as 
they represent the individual who wanders 
in his own directions cherishing the ability 
to project himself into the mysteries of pure 
invention through what de Swart chooses to 
call “creative play,” where if you become 
too serious you get too rigid and “you're not 
going along with the thing as it and you de- 
velop.” 

The vases and these non-functional shapes 
represent two avenues of research in form. 


The vases display the realist, a search for 


spec ihe pertection related to tenets of taste. 
The clear shapes are the extension of com- 
plete freedom—*they are for the dreamer,” 
de Swart explains, created in a frame of ref- 
erence completely unrelated to a conscious 
search for beauty. “If something is truly 
harmonious,” he believes, “the beauty will 
become self-evident. Nothing is so ugly as a 
self-conscious altempt to discover beauty.” 

Jan de Swart believes the subconscious 
mind is the seat of most original thinking. 
an area of the creative person’s existence 
that must be kept cultivated if it is to keep 


producing. 


“We have to adjust ourselves to many 
forces to bring about a brand new thing, and 
to set them in motion we have to do a lot of 
hard work in finding out all we can about the 
subject at hand. We have to learn how to han- 
dle these subconscious powers, the well- 
spring of ideas—when to leave them alone 
to incubate, when to grab hold. The great 
Japanese potter, Sanjiro Kawaii, has asked 
in a one-line poem, “Who is moving this 
hand of mine?’ If I am completely relaxed 
I find more things are likely to happen. | 
usually work very hard on a new idea and 
if the thing is not born I relegate it to the 
subconscious. The answer may come a day 


later—very often 10 days later.” 


It is interesting to see how such a man 
who spends his days in pure research, in 
dredging up brand new ideas, refreshes his 
intellect. Says de Swart, “The rest of man 
is just waste, but this wonderful thing— 
originating—is the one permanent thing that 
man has, and it is the least used. It is also 
the most energy sapping.” De Swart finds 
great purification in trips to the desert and 
to a Shangri-la of a canyon hidden in the 
mountains to the east of Los Angeles. He 
calls it a reaction to the constant bombard- 
ment of terrific extremes. In the desert or 
the mountains nature is tranquil. Here, sur- 
rounded by forces in harmony, he finds a 


great reassurance. 


And there we have the man—artist, en- 
gineer, craftsman, philosopher—conscien- 
tiously and consciously racing ahead of the 
rest of us down avenues of 20th-century de- 
sign and technology that he retreats from 
the moment they threaten to become dead 
ends of practicality and take time away from 
his broad program of pure research. To 
artists, craftsmen, manufacturers and others, 
Jan de Swart’s “dead ends” represent provoc- 
atively live ends indeed, opening up whole 
new plateaus of esthetic application in the 
methods and materials of the age we live in. 

—CONRAD BROWN 
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“In pure research—the free exploration of materials, 
tools, principles, techniques—fundamentals come into 
focus, and we accumulate basic discoveries on which 
we can build the solutions of specific problems. Often 
such research is brought about by the force of 
curiosity, and reveals facts that enable us to approach 
a problem from within, letting the answer grow toward 
the greatest possible harmony. | believe that the free 
play of thought also serves to release the tensions that 
are set up by forcing invention or creation of a given 
order. 

“The disciplined effort behind the clear simple state- 
ment, with which man constantly tries to share his 
perceptions, is seldom felt or known; but it is the ver) 
struggle to which he subjects himself that is as reward- 
ing as its communicable result. Through the great 
effort he grows and is able to abandon that which was 
horn out of his effort and go on to the next challenge. 
It is the complexity behind the simple statement that 
makes him humble and open to knowledge. To 
encompass simplicity—to grasp all the meanings 
behind simplicity—this is a most complex thing. 
“There is always a disappointment when a work is 
finished: the realization that it is impossible to com- 


municate one’s thought or feeling completely. The onl\ 


thing that seems to be consistently satisfying is the 
total involvement at the moment of doing. 

“Wan has an instinctive knowledge that there is an 
answer, which drives him constantly to search. This 
faith is so insistent that it lifts him over 
insurmountable barriers. 

“The foregoing work shows research in the manipula- 
tion of various materials and tools, in an effort to 
enlarge and simplify the possibilities of expression in 
each medium. The techniques which I developed still 
had too many limitations. Finally my studies with 
clear plastics directed me toward extremely simple 
forms that one looks through instead of at. Not the 
form itself, but the world seen through it is disciplined 
and composed into the desired harmony. W ith this 
technique I found a new freedom. Optical phenomena 
not possible with glass could be achieved with the new 
plastics. | made lenses through which I can instantly 
organize and reorganize the visual image. One object 
can be revealed in its thousands of aspects, just as the 
image which the eve records on the mind undergoes 
countless fleeting transformations, revealing a new 


relationship and a new significance in each aspect.” 
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An object in motion from de Swart color film; through plastic lenses countless transformations take place between realism and abstraction. 
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MURAL FOR 
THE INNER EYE 


by RICHARD GROVES 


Richard Groves is assistant curator at the 
Taylor Museum of the Colorado Springs 
Fine Art Center, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


{ little girl reads the Braille inscription over one of the panels: “Fish of all sizes . 


A new mural at Colorado Springs is de- 
signed for an audience usually considered 
by artists to be unreachable, blind children. 
Edgar Britton’s Touch and Go mural for the 
new infirmary at the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and Blind proclaims the great pos- 
sibilities in art for the inner eye, a challeng- 
ing field in which the rewards and satisfac- 
tions can be measured on no ordinary scale. 

A pleasure to the sighted, the mural is 
well-nigh a unique experience for the blind. 
It consists of a series of brass repoussé pan- 
els of flora and fauna set in a background 
of blue and green Italian glass mosaic. The 
panels are highly buffed for a pleasing tac- 


tile effect and bear Britton’s text in Braille: 


Edgar Britton at work on the same panel, 
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photographs by myron wood 


Edgar Britton’s 


Detail of the flora and fauna done in brass repousse 


An adventure among images to be enjoyed 

through the inner eye, 

Images which describe: 

Various kinds of plants: 

The fish of the sea: 

Beasts of the field: 

The birds of the air: 

Plants with small leaves: 
Plants with big leaves: 

Little animals: 

Animals with long legs: 

Some with horns: 

Fish of all sizes: 

Birds of many kinds: 

All portrayed much as God made them, 


But also a> man has seen them. 


The panels are at slightly varying levels, 


some four feet from the ground. Changes of 


Britton’s “Touch-and-Go” mural is set into the 
infirmary at the Colorado School for the Deaj 


wall of the entrance to the neu 
and Blind in Colorado Springs. 


repousse animals are for the blind 


level are indicated by guide lines for the 
fingers. 

The infirmary is a small, neat, modern 
brick building, flat-roofed and business-like 
beside the pompous official architecture of 
a somewhat earlier era. The mural occupies 
a wall to the right of the entrance and is 
under a covered walkway which must be 
passed by anyone entering the building. 

Architect Lamar Kelsey's original idea to 
provide the building with a conventional 
mosaic mural was modified by the artist who 
realized that sculpture, with its “flowing 
curves and bendings.” as Helen Keller put 
it. could make art available even to the 
blind. Handsome as they are, these birds 
and animals, then, have their greatest signifi- 
cance in a world without color or light where 


they wait. ready to spring to life at a touch, 
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MIRACLE OF THE HAND 


Even the most routine action of the hands 
working at a craft demands the coordina- 
tion of an amazing chain of events. 

The number of slender bones and muscles 
that comprise the fingers and the rest of the 
hand make possible the tremendous flexibil- 
ity and precision of motion essential to a 
craftsman. Each of the fingers have three 
bones, and the thumb has two. And each 
finger is connected to one of the four bones 
that comprise the major portion of the 
palm; the fifth bone of the palm stands away 
from the others and gives the thumb its 
extreme mobility. 

These palm bones fit into the eight small 
bones that make up the wrist. Against the 
wrist two thin bones of the lower arm fit. 
These two are joined at the elbow to the 
sturdy bone of the upper arm. And this in 
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by NORMAN LADEN 


turn fits into the part of the shoulder known 
as the scapula as a clenched fist fits into the 
palm of the other hand. The scapula, or 
shoulder blade, can move with the arm. 

The actions of the hand and arm are de- 
pendent upon the smooth functioning of the 
connections between the bones. The joints 
are filled with a fluid which is secreted by 
the lining of the joint space. This lubricates 
the surfaces and facilitates motion. To limit 
motion to the desired direction and to avoid 
dislocation, bones are tied together at the 
joints by strong fibers called ligaments. 

In addition to bone and ligament, the 
hand contains various other types of tissue 
such as the covering or lining membranes, 
blood vessel material, fatty tissue, muscle 
and nerve tissue. Surprisingly, muscle tissue 
of the hand does not give it its strength but 


merely helps to give the bony structure flexi- 
bility and precision; the strength of the 
hand is in the muscles of the lower arm. 

The lower arm has four major sets of 
muscles, the upper arm another four and 
the shoulder three. These like all muscles, 
when properly stimulated, contract or relax: 
without stimulation, they maintain a state 
of tautness known as tone. Arm muscles are 
attached at either of their extremities to 
bones directly or to bones by the strong, 
inelastic cords we call tendons—like the 
ones seen moving in the back of the hand 
when you clench it or open it. 

Movements of the hand involve a number 
of muscles in the forearm that pull tendons 
in the hand to activate it. For example, 
simply to bend your fingers without bend- 
ing your elbow requires the work of at least 
four sets of muscles: Two in the upper arm 
(the biceps and triceps) coordinate to hold 
the entire arm in a fixed position: one set 
in the lower arm prevents the wrist from 
bending, while another does the actual job 
of flexing the fingers. 

Now, what happens to stimulate all these 
muscles to operate? They do so when the 
motor nerves leading to these muscles are 
activated. The motor nerves receive their 
instructions from the central switchboard— 
the brain. And the brain obtains its informa- 


tion from the sensory nerves. 


Most craftsmen when they are working 
take it for granted that they are only in- 
volved with one of the five senses, the sense 
of sight. They probably have forgotten about 
the sense of touch. Yet there is still an- 
other—the one called kinesthesis, which we 
will get to later. 

First of all, the tactual sense, or the sense 
of touch, breaks down into four skin senses 
to which all experiences such as itching, 
burning, roughness, smoothness, stickiness, 
wetness and vibration can be reduced. In 
actuality, all such sensations are responses 
to pressure, cold, heat or pain—or combina- 
tions of these. It is pressure on the skin of 
the craftsman’s hand that provides his brain 
with a portion of the information required 
for a “decision to act.” 

Some physiologists divide pressure into 
two senses, light and deep. Under the skin's 
comparatively tough outer layer—the epi- 
dermis—is a fibrous inner layer known as 
the dermis where light-pressure receptors 
are located. Heavy pressure stimulates nerve 
endings known as Pacinian corpuscles in 
the fatty subcutaneous tissues that lie be- 
neath the dermis. 

Throwing a pot, directing a chisel’s cut, 
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drawing by george schwenk 


Ever stop to wonder how your brain makes 
your hands work? Before it can tell the hand 
what to do, the brain has to receive and organize 
sensory data that comes to it from the eye “E” 
and also from the skin “1,” joints “2,” muscles 
“3,” and tendons “4.” Visual impulses—what 


the eye literally sees—travel to the visual cortex 


“V" by way of the thalamus “T” (a cluster of 
nerve groups in the middle of the brain). In- 
formation in the form of kinesthetic (position 
sense) signals originating in the skin, joints, 
muscles and tendons of the hand and arm trav- 
els via sensory channels to the appropriate part 
of the cerebral cortex (gray matter) via the 


cerebellum “C” and/or the thalamus “T.” 

Now, somewhere in the general area “X” of 
the cortex all the incoming data— images from 
the eve, signals from the hand and arm—is 
integrated, compared with memories and a deci- 
sion made as to what the next movement of the 
hand will be. The decision itself is executed by 
the motor cortex “M” in which the proper nerve 
cells actually “fire,” and the corresponding 
muscles of the hand or arm relax or contract in 
accordance with these orders from the brain. 

As the hand moves it sets up new tactile and 
kinesthetic sensations which are relayed to the 
brain—the eyes also transmit new visual im- 
pulses—and the cycle continues. 

It should be pointed out that all this happens 
in a never-ending flow, the signals or nerve im- 
pulses traveling to and from the brain simul- 
taneously, in a dynamic balance of orders and 
information that continues while the hand moves. 


bending a wire or plucking a thread all 
bring pressure to bear on nerve endings. 
This starts impulses traveling along nerve 
fibers. 

A nerve impulse is an electrochemical 
disturbance in the nerve fiber. Each nerve 
fiber, which has a diameter of only one- 
hundredth of a millimeter, has a membrance 
with positive ions (charged chemical parti- 
cles) on the outside and negative ions on the 
inside. While at rest the fiber is considered 
“polarized,” just as if it were a microscopic 
battery with positive and negative poles. 
When something presses against the nerve 
ending, it suddenly permits the positive ions 
to pass through and join the negative. This 
starts a wave of activity moving along the 
fiber—the nerve impulse, which travels about 
four miles a minute. While this is fast, it is 
surprisingly slow compared to electric cur- 
rent in a house wire or the speed of sound. 

Nerve fibers in the hands extend up the 
arms, carrying these impulses to the spinal 
cord. The spinal cord in turn carries them 
all on to the brain. It is in the brain that 
the decision to act is made, of course. This 
decision sets off other electrical impulses 
that run along motor pathways traveling 
from the brain to the spinal cord and finally. 
along motor nerves from the spinal cord to 
the muscles in the arm and hand. As one 
authority put it, “The nerve impulse sweeps 
to the end of the nerve fibre and there 
liberates a minute amount of a chemical 
which, in turn, causes the attached muscle 
to contract...” 

The eyes are especially important to the 
individual learning a craft. The visual sense 
comes into play as a coordinating receptor 


of information for the brain. The eyes watch 
the teacher's hands at work, and they help 
interpret tactual impulses reaching the 
brain. 

In the case of the potter, the evolving 
shape of a pot impinges on his retina as he 
works, sending impulses along optic path- 
ways directly to the brain. As these im- 
pulses come in, the brain sends other im- 
pulses out along motor pathways to activate 
the hands. 

The eye distinguishes color, of course. It 
also distinguishes degrees of brightness. 
The ability to determine depth and distance, 
obviously important to the craftsman, is the 
result of both physiological and psycholog- 
ical cues. 

The craftsman is constantly using one or 
another of the visual faculties in determin- 
ing the direction of his work. The weaver is 
especially concerned with patterns of color, 
the wood and metal workers in achromatic 
patterns, the worker in ceramics must deal 
in depth perception and, of course, in color. 

The kinesthetic sense is the one that takes 
over a portion of the job of the eyes as a 
person becomes more proficient at his craft. 
It is this sense that makes it possible for 
the blind to learn a craft. 

Kinesthesis, as a term, is a compound of 
two Greek words: kinein, to move, plus 
aisthesis, meaning perception. It refers to 
the sense that enables us to be aware of the 
position of our limbs, including our fingers, 
even when we shut our eyes. It may also be 
the “force” that many gifted craftsmen claim 
“guides my hands” when they are producing 
significant works. 

While eyes and skin are the receptors for 


the visual and tactual senses. the end organs 
for kinesthesis lie in the muscles, tendons 
and joints, whose movements subject these 
end organs to pressure or release of pres- 
sure. The effect of this is to start new nerve 
impulses traveling back to the brain. 

It is the nerve endings in the tendons. 
muscles and joints that inform the brain, 
via sensory channels, of the changing posi- 
tions of the hands as they respond to the 
motor impulses—already activated by vi- 
sion, touch and kinesthesis in concert. 

Kinesthesis is apparently of little help in 
acquiring new habits when vision is absent 
but it is quite important in the control of 
habits once they are formed. Practice of a 
craft provides reinforcement of particular 
nerve impulse pathways. Continual practice 
of a manual skill cultivates these pathways 
so that the craftsman’s brain is left freer to 
design while his hands create form. 

And now let us say: 

The centipede was happy quite 

Until a toad, in fun 

Said, “Pray, which leg goes after which 

when 

You begin to run?” 

That worked her mind to such a pitch, 

She lay distracted in a diteh— 

Considering how to run. 

We apologize if we have left any crafts- 
man “distracted in a ditch.” Our purpose 
was to examine a facet of craftsmanship we 
believe should be of interest to all who use 


their hands in producing works of art. 


Medical artist George Schwenk, science writer 
Norman Laden, editor Conrad Brown — com- 
muters all — cooked this up in their car pool. 
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Ros 


Vass., formerly potters, are involved in a 


and Harris Barron of Brookline. 


unique exploration of decorative possibilities 
of concrete structurally integrated into archi- 
tecture. The young Barrons have won several 
ceramics awards and are preparing for an 
exhibition of their work this spring at the 
Kanegis Gallery in Boston. Their tile-in- 
concrete plaks are available at Bonniers, 
Vew York City, where they had a one-man 
show this past year. The following is an 
abridged and edited version of a tape-re- 


corded interview at their studio. 


HARRIS: We were studying painting at the 
Massachusetts School of Art: we both took 
pottery as a minor course and got very en- 
thusiastic about its plastic qualities. We 
felt a close response to clay as a material— 


it seemed to tell you how to work with 


and gave a satisfaction that paint didn’t. 


ros: In your frustration you could pick up 
a lump of it and throw it at a wall. You 
couldn't very well do it with paint. 

HARRIS: It was our mutual interest in ce- 
ramics that brought us together and culmi- 
nated in our marriage and the close work- 
ing relationship we now enjoy. We work 
together as a team on all commissions. 

ros: Harris has a little theory, he thinks 
of an old Chinese saying that no man should 
plow up more land than his wife can take 
eare of, Of course, we don't actually work 
that way. 

HARRIS: Well to some extent it’s a natural 
division of labor. Anything that constitutes 
male-type work naturally falls to me. If it’s 
heavy work I'll do it and Ros works with 
detail. But we generally work very much 
together on almost everything we do. It took 
us a long while to work it out. We came into 


very bitter conflicts in the beginning as we 


both have very strong personalities. 

ros: Now we both have weak personali- 
ties! 

Harris: | think it is just that we have 
found a way of working that doesn’t conflict 
with one another. It doesn’t stifle us, vet we 
draw from each other. 

While we were still in school we began to 
build equipment and look for a studio. We 
did finally obtain one and plunged right in. 
We envisioned serving the needs of the com- 
munity by making casseroles and mugs, and 
we felt that this was perhaps the most valu- 
able contribution we could make to our so- 
ciety at the time. 

ros: When we started out five years ago 

had a very small basement apartment. 
We didn’t indulge in too much luxurious liv- 
ing and we got depressed frequently but on 
the other hand most of the time we were 


happy just to be working. We spent so much 
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from a taped interview by ALAN R. MEISEL 


Sculptured stucco wall decorated in concrete fresco, executed for 
private dwelling, is eight feet high and extends 50 feet long jrom ex- 
terior court (above) through sliding glass doors to interior, Concrete 
fresco in terra cotta, yellow, ochre, tan and white colors was directly 
applied to sandy textured, gray-tan surface with knife and trowel. 
Close-up at right is one-fourth actual size. Since union rules in the 
building trades did not allow the artists to participate in the actual 
construction of the wall, Ros and Harris Barron had to find a way 
of communicating to the workmen on the job the sculptured forms 
which project four to five inches from the base plane. This is hou 
they worked it out. They did scale drawings of the positioned high- 
relief sections and gave them to builder and architect. Then, they 
cut the full-scale contours of marine plywood and coated them with 
asphaltum. These were positioned in the wall which was then over- 
laid with expanded metal wire. Two coats of exterior stucco finished 
modeling. 


Residence: Mr. & Mrs. J. Shanahan, 
Belmont Hill. Mass. 


Architect: Salsberg & LeBlanc 
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time working we didn't spend money on 
other things. Of course we ran into serious 
problems. We went almost completely broke 
after a few months. We did have to do some 
part-time work but still we were able to keep 
our studio going and continue efforts that 
eventually began to give us a little more 
economic security. We did part-time teach- 
ing. We still teach a mosaics class together 
one night a week and Harris teaches his own 
sculpture class one morning at deCordova 
Museum but that is partially a refreshing 
experience to get out and do something else 
a few hours a week, particularly since we 
live and work in the same place. It is a good 
compromise. I think to accept a full-time 
teaching job or anything that doesn’t leave 
you enough energy to work is bad. 
warnris: After pot-making a while we be- 
gan to feel confined and limited. Our original 
interest in painting was pushing through 
and the surface of a pot is not the place to 
paint pictures. It was the urge to say more 
than was possible in the realm of pottery 
that brought us to what we call “plaks.” 
We still wanted to work with clay, since 
there was a very close association with the 
material by this time. We had seen early 
mosaics and were drawn to the medium. We 
felt, however, that we could go beyond it as 
it had, so far, been developed. The tesserae 
forms were repetitious and the grout back- 
ground had been neglected. The matrix de- 
served further exploration as a surface in its 
own right as well as contrast to the tile. 
nos: The first plaks we made were fairly 
large free-cut clay shapes embedded in large 
masses of concrete. It was pretty static. The 
clay just sat in the concrete. There was no 
attempt to integrate the background material 
—the setting material—with the tile. The 
tiles formed the whole of the statement. 
warris: But still even though we had de 
parted from a mosaic technique, as used his- 
torically, I think we were still very limited 
by our close ties to the things we had de- 
veloped in terms of pot techniques, such as 
the treatment of the cut shapes in glaze or 
slip or just clay, so actually the first panels 
were an extension of those pot techniques. 
We also had to decide in what we were go- 
ing to set these tile pieces. Concrete seemed 
to be the most natural. It was a sandy. coarse 
rough textured, stony material. a surface that 
in some respects had the same feeling as 
clay, but in texture was much different from 


the mat or glossy surface of the fired clay 
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and offered real contrast to it. | had no ex- 
perience at all in working with materials 
like Portland cement and it required both 
trial-and-error experiment and research into 
what had been done before. There is quite a 
body of information in this country on the 
use of concrete as a construction material 
although | don’t think we depend on it any- 
where near as much as European builders. 
People like Nervi in Italy have been very 
imaginative in the uses of the material. In 
terms of concrete technology the first batch 
of concrete we mixed for our first plak | 
got out of a book, and the book stated a 
simple ratio of Portland cement and sand 
which was 3 to 1. | mixed three parts Port- 
land cement to one part sand and didn't 
wind up with concrete at all. The propor- 
tions should have been just the opposite. 
Well, after the first struggle, we began read- 
ing all that we could. And from the reading 
we made test samples, applied the things 
that worked to plaks and got more familiar 
with the handling — how much water was 
necessary, how it had to cure, what we could 
use for tools to get effects in the working of 
the concrete. We had to solve handling prob- 
lems and construction problems in terms of 
formulas for what we were doing, especially 
when we wanted to do away with a back- 
ground panel in a frame and make the con- 
crete a structural slab. We also had to find 
a ratio for mixture and aggregates bound to- 
gether for strength. We made excursions into 
aggregates to lighten the weight. Concrete 
commercially is very heavy —over 100 
pounds to the cubic foot. And we tried light- 
weight aggregates which, of course, sacrifice 
strength. I think, at present or in the near 
future you are going to see more use of 
light-weight partially synthetic aggregates 
like expanded mica. I think another prob- 
lem we had to lick was the engineering of 
tensile strength structures to support the con- 
crete. Concrete usually is a material that has 
a tremendous compressive strength but very 
little tensile strength. If you cast a long 
strip of it one-inch thick and three feet 
long, it can snap like an icicle. And so we 
had to investigate wavs to fabricate reinfore- 
ing materials. And also there are ways of 
setting tiles both in mortar and adhesive that 
we had to experiment with. Finally we had 
to find satisfactory solutions to color con- 
crete. 

ros: We spent a lot of time making color 


tests by adding some of the materials we 


Chapel facade (20’ x 22') for Congregation 
B’Nai Brith (Danvers, Mass.) in directly ap 
plied concrete fresco on rough exterior stucco 
Colors: all muted forms of blue-green, olive. 
mustard, blue-black and off-white; wall stucco 
is light warm gray. 

Architect: Salsberge & LeBlanc 


Foyer floor (6'6" x 6') of glazed ceramic sec- 
tions set into warm gray concrete with steel 
troweled surface. Glaze colors: orange, white, 
black, brown, tan, citron. Says Harris: “Access 
to foyer was from two directions at a 90-degree 
angle, which became an important element in 
the orientation of the design.” 

Residence: Mr. & Mrs, S. Mead, Dover, Mass 
Architect: Phillip Ross 


Wall plak “Two Men In A Hoop” (24” x 26”) 
of light tan concrete with textured and low re- 
lief embedded ceramic. Glaze colors: white, yel- 
low, tan, orange, gray and green. 

Courtesy: Bonniers, N.Y. 
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Wall panel (6' x 3’) of textured gray concrete with white con- 
crete inlaid as line and texture; embedded ceramic shapes glazed 
in varying blues and greens, Section of fountain, at lower left, is 
of three waterproofed concrete forms with glazed ceramic bits 
embedded—each form supported by a steel pipe growing out of 
shallow travertine pool 

Residence: Mr. & Mrs. 8S. Wexler. Leominster. Mass 

irchitect: Lester Lechter & Assoc. 


Bath wall (7’ x 5'11") of prefabricated, reinforced, integrally waterproofed con- 
crete panels with embedded glazed ceramic and inlaid white concrete lines and 
fresco texture. Glaze colors: blue, blue-purple, olive, white, mustard, light orange 
and vermillion, 

Residence: Mr. & Mrs. H. Warren, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Architect: Carl Koch & Assoc. 


Wall plak “Votive Landscape” (25” x 30”) of warm gray con- 
crete with glazed orange, white and ochre ceramic em- 
bedded, and white and or hre concrete applied al fresco, 


Wall plak “Warm Horizonal” (16” x 22”) of sandy coarse-tex- 
tured gray concrete with white concrete inlay: low relief 
ceramic embedded. Glaze colors: orange, yellows, blues, whites. 
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used as glaze colorings, the metallic oxides, 


to the concrete to get subtle earth tones, 
especially the yellow ochres and red ochres 
and manganese and iron for browns and 
blacks. 

HARRIS: Looking back at what we pro- 
duced during that time, it seems as if we 
were very conscious of having to treat the 
concrete, in the setting of the tiles, the way 
a mason would lay up a wall. 

ros: As we worked, the memory of the 
childhood impulse of wanting to score a 
freshly laid sidewalk made us realize that 
we could do the same with our own work. 
With sharp tools we scratched the concrete 
just before it had set up. And then we filled 
it with another color of concrete and scraped 
it when it had set up a little more, so that 
we got a change of color in a line pattern. 

We began to look at concrete as a ma- 
terial very similar to clay itself. It is a plas- 
tic material. It only assumes a hardness the 
way the clay does after you are through 
working it and it undergoes a passage of 
time—in the case of the clay, by being dried 
and fired; in the case of concrete, by slowly 
curing so that its plastic qualities are crys- 
tallized into a solid state of lasting duration. 

HARRIS: Plaster, incidentally, handles a 
bit different from concrete. Plaster can be 
east and be very hard when it is liquid but 
concrete has a mechanical limitation in the 
handling whereby the more water you add, 
generally speaking, the weaker the resulting 


mix is so that if you cast it thin enough ac- 


tually to pour it you are sacrificing strength. 
In industrial applications it is to some ex- 
tent balanced by the fact that they cast very 
thick sections. Our plaks only run from 
about half an inch to an inch, so our mix 
must start off as strong as possible. 

We tried applying colored concrete with a 
spatula or laying it on with coarse brushes. 
It was something we could do quite spon- 
taneously. We didn’t feel as though the crea- 
tive process should stop when the clay 
shapes were finished. 

ros: We developed a wonderful system of 
teamwork. | was very much like a sorcerer’s 
apprentice constantly mixing small batches 
and rushing them over to Harris who very 
spontaneously began to trowel them on the 
wire surface and we usually worked very 
rapidly and efficiently that way. 

Harris: We had brought concrete up to 
where we felt that its own inclusion was just 
as strong a statement as the clay forms 
themselves. The two were not separated. 
We had begun not only to freely state the 
concrete in terms of texture pushed into 
areas that were compatible or homogeneous 
with the clay shapes, but we also superim- 
posed concrete in value changes, or color 
changes, either to echo or state original 
forms, or to bridge the gap between the clay 
shapes and the concrete ground, 

For: pigment that would not alter chem- 
ically in the presence of lime, we found we 
could use the same mineral earthy oxides 


we had previously used for coloring glazes. 


The danger lies in incorporating an amount 
that would weaken the structural strength 
of the mix once it cures and hardens. 

ros: At first, we made elaborate full-size 
drawings and templates to cut the clay 
pieces to be set into the concrete, but this 
limited us in expressing the inherent plastic 
nature of clay. Now we really attack it with 
a lot more vigor and excitement. Using 
coarse tools, and many times just our fingers, 
we work directly, texturing, cutting shapes, 
raising forms, building up, and channeling 
out grooves for glaze or concrete. 

We are not concerned with keeping a 
mechanical surface. For instance, if we get 
a sporadic warpage in tiles that are spotted 
throughout the design, we feel that this is 
an advantage. It is a characteristic that clay 
sometimes has, depending on the body. A 
warped tile will pick up and reflect light 
and cause a reaction in the eyes of the ob- 
server. When we make tiles for tables we 
make them flat only because it's a fune- 
tional necessity. 

HARRIS: Sometimes we fire twice, most of 
the time only once—at O1. When we made 
pots we did a lot of bisque and then applied 
to that, but I think bisquing limits what you 
can do to the pot and I think the pot should 
stop being processed before it gets to a very 
stiff, rather hard stage. The pot is live clay 
only up to the time it goes in the kiln. Then 
it goes into the realm of stone or wood. It is 
no longer in the realm of what makes clay 
different from other materials. I think that 
pots should be decorated by plastic means. 
Putting things on, pulling away, pushing 
them and pulling them and in that way they 
have the life that clay, I think, can give 
something. 

ros: One of the biggest questions we 
used to ask ourselves when we were work- 
ing in a stiffer and less expressive manner 
is why do this in clay or concrete? We 
wondered whether we should go back to 
painting because unless the materials really 
justified their own existence, an awful lot 
of what we did could as well, if not more 
successfully, have been done in paint. Only 
now we feel we are using the materials in 
a way that is true to what they can express. 

Harris: By the time we had groundwork 
in working with concrete in combination 
with fired and glazed clay shapes, we de- 
cided we would like to try to fabricate some- 
thing that had more than a two-dimensional 
quality. To start a concrete sculpture, we 
built a welded steel armature coated with 
wire mesh as a framework for tensile 
strength. A base coat of concrete was trow- 
eled on directly to a thickness of one-half 
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to three-quarters of an inch. We cured the 
concrete shell by keeping it constantly damp 
for seven to ten days so that it would achieve 


We 


glazed, and fired pieces of clay to lay onto 


a strong compressive strength. cut, 
the surface of the concrete form and then 
had applied the final coat of concrete so 
that the tiles were embedded. It was a won- 
derful opportunity to use color in sculpture, 


which we had wanted to do for a long time. 


Once. we set beach stones into concrete 
on an armature, and the whole surface was 
ground down with carborundum to reveal 


the cross-section pattern of the set stones. 


When the deCordova Museum in Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, invited us to show our plaks 
and sculpture, architects in the area saw the 
work and began to give us commissions, 


largely in residential building. 


Working for architecture gave us a greater 
sense of purpose and satisfaction, but it 
created new problems for us to solve. First 
of all, we had to orient our thinking as part 
of an overall concept stated by the archi- 
tect: then there were the engineering aspects 
to solve in terms of fastening or mechan- 
ically incorporating the work into the archi- 
tectural framework. But we felt that archi- 
tecture provided the most vital use of our 


methods and materials. 


It is of primary importance to us to know 
as early as possible what concept the archi- 
tect has for the building. All too often the 
designer or architect comes to us when the 
building is three-fourths finished and tells 
us. “Here you have a spot: now we want 
something for the spot.” It takes time and 
involvement to get the sense of the building 
before you can put something in that is not 


going to scream as disconnected from it. 


If you are given the opportunity to select 
the space with the architect so that not only 
do you solve the problem together of what 
should be done as an architectural treatment 
but also where it should be, you have a 
maximum opportunity to correlate the two 
to advantage. 

Architects don’t have time to find out 
what is available unless they are interested 
enough to go to exhibitions and see things 
that could possibly be used architecturally. 
But I think more and more there is going 
to be a growing cataloging of services, be- 
cause more and more people are becoming 
involved in work for architecture. The archi- 
tect is himself a creative person making a 
thing but he is also like a director—the 
overseer of the job. On the other hand, the 


two, I feel, architect and craftsman, should 


get together more to understand one an- 
other. The craftsman might have ideas that 
the architect hasn't thought of in terms of 
what to do or where to do it in a given 
space. 

ros: Ideally, it should be quite a happy 
merger because the artist-craftsman has a 
responsibility as well to understand the 
techniques and tools of architecture. He may 
he working on his own and developing a 
lot of methods and ideas but until he begins 
to relate them to architecture, the way the 
architect must relate the artist's work to 
his problem, the two can’t come into any 
harmony. There has to be a desire for un- 
derstanding on our part as well and a need 
to see beyond immediate relationships. | 
think ideally there should be a meeting 
halfway where we can offer the very specific 
knowledge we have of our materials and 
tools and we can enrich the overall philoso- 
phy of the building and the part we have 
in it. 

HARRIS: There are many designers today 
who work with many, many materials and 
who know each of them perhaps superfi- 
cially. Generally, their designs are executed 
by someone else and installed by possibly 
still someone else. It seems unfortunate. be- 
cause the level of achievement that can be 
gained from knowing a material well enough 
to work unconsciously with it far surpasses 
the intellectual application of design that 
has no direct relationship to the material it- 
self. We feel that, whenever possible. we 
want to do the work from start to finish be- 
cause we think the finish is just as impor- 
tant as the start: and we try to accumulate 
the knowledge that will enable it. 

ros: Where our work conflicts with union 
rules, then we work along with people in 
the building trades and try to communicate 
what it is we want so they can produce it. 

HARRIS: It’s a very difficult thing to do 
and there is a lot of resistance. The build- 
ing craftsman feels that what you mean 
by a rough surface is a sloppy job: after 
all, he has spent his life training himself 
to be professional and he resents someone 
coming in from the outside and telling him 
how to do the job. You have to make it very 
clear as to what you want to get—the de- 
sired results. He has a different outlook. He 
really thinks you're crazy. 

ros: But we found almost in every case 
once the job is finished they are very proud 
to have had a hand in it. 

HaRRts: Actually we haven't done very 
much about going around to the architects. 


The problem is letting them know this ma- 


terial exists. They are constantly bombarded 
with structural materials by the people 
that produce them. When a new brick comes 
out it’s circulated by the manufacturer. We 
can't do that so we exhibit where we can 
the things that are portable. Word gen- 
erally travels by word of mouth, We're 
hoping that an article like this will make 
architects more aware of the fact that this 
work is available. 

Sometimes working in an unorthodox me- 
dium has its disadvantages. Concrete and 
ceramic plaks are not included in the very 
specific categories that are involved in en- 
tering work in exhibitions. If a painting ex- 
hibition comes along, categories of oil, 
watercolor, or graphics leave us out; and 
then, if we try to enter a craft exhibition, 
pottery puts us out too. For that reason, we 
haven't entered as many exhibitions as we 
would like. 

We have been asked where we get our 
ideas. Anything an artist expresses is a 
dredged-up version of previous experience, 
whether it has been read, has come out of 
interaction with people or nature, or has 
come from contact with works that have 
come before or works being produced now. 
The man of today builds and stands upon 
the shoulders of the people who have been 
before him. We are essentially building on 
experience in living. There is no formula as 
to how our work evolves. We may both have 
ideas about the same problem or project, or 
if one of us has the idea, the other picks 
up the ball at a later stage. 

ros: You feel as though you see almost 
too much. You have every opportunity to 
see what is being done all over the world, 
not only what’s being done today all over 
the world, but what has been done before. 
almost difficult to keep 


Sometimes it is 
your own ideas and follow a direction with- 
out being interrupted by some new stimuli. 
Not that we ever reject it but sometimes it 
is overpowering. 

There is something very natural to our 
culture that makes us keep looking for the 
new—sort of climbing all over ourselves to 
get beyond the stage we were at a week ago. 
We just have to go ahead from yesterday. 
Sometimes, as we work with concrete or 
make metal sculpture, we wonder if we will 
fire our kilns again. We really don’t know 
how we will be working a few months from 


now. It is kind of exciting that way. 


Alan Meisel, who has a B.F.A.in ceramics from 
the University of Georgia, is currently a photog- 
rapher for the Carnegie Study of the U.S. 
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the child weavers of egypt 


by HALL WINSLOW 


photographs of children by john ross 
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Wissa Wassef's Nile Valley youngsters 
have never seen any tapestries 


but the ones they make themselves. 


Cairo architect Ramses Wissa Wassef be- 
gan an experiment 12 years ago. He ap- 
proached the authorities of a philanthropic 
society and asked them for permission to 
arrange art classes in the primary school 
which they supported. The society agreed. 

His pupils, about 25 of them, all under 
twelve, came from simple village homes al- 
most in the shadow of the Pyramids of Giza. 
They found in him a protector of art rather 
than a teacher of it. According to their calm 
but determined mentor, every one of them 
had potential creativity; he encouraged his 
little Nile Valley boys and girls to look at 
life, to release rich, full reactions. At the 
same time, he introduced them to methods 
creative craftsmen have used since the dawn 
of time. 

Concentrating on the making of tapestries, 


they learned to build their own inexpensive 


Cairo architect Wissa 


Wassef and some 


of his charges outside the school building 


but serviceable looms and mix vegetable 
dyes to bring subtle and intriguing hues to 
their wools. They pictured in their tapestries 
symbols of their own visions that were sin- 
cere, heartfelt and beautiful. He maintained 
an informal but never casual relationship 
with his most interested pupils. They were 
pleased in the process and in the result, and 
so was Wissa Wassef. 

But not the authorities of the school. 
“Primitive, unbeautiful, degrading,” they 
pronounced them, and Wissa Wassef was 
forced to continue his fostering of the child 
artisans elsewhere. He built them their own 
school near the pyramids. 

This is the wonderful thing. They have 
never seen any tapestries but those of their 
group. No direction in designing is ever 
given. The students are left to work out their 


own ideas and are only taught how to use 
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In the shadow of the Pyramids of 

Giza (far leit) Wissa Wo assef’s students 
dve the wool themselves in a variety of 
warm earth colors for the wall hangings 
thev weave. Most of those shown here 
are currently on display at New York's 
Vuseum of Contemporary Crafts. 


the loom. No preliminary drawings are ever 
made, remarkably enough, and designs 
evolve directly out of the children’s concepts 
of the animal and plant life—water buffalo. 
ducks, turtles. palm trees—that they observe 
around a little lake near the school. 

Colors are daring and completely success- 
ful. You would probably think of the word 
“primitive.” and juggle that word in your 
mind toward a conclusion. 

At a recent showing in Cairo, a consider- 
able number of art lovers in that city were 
amazed and delighted by the work; several 
paid substantial prices for the tapestries. A 
New York connoisseur promised that the 
weavings. if displayed at a Manhattan gal- 
lery, would leave visitors dazed with en- 
chantment. | They are doing just that at Neu 
York's Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 
where the Wissa Wassef tapestries will be 
on display through January on loan from the 
Near East College Association. | 

Meanwhile, in a land where so much 
beauty has found appreciation through the 
ages, the young weavers are inventing other 
motifs, working as usual without sketches. 
Spared the burden of caring what New York- 
ers or anyone else would think of their 
efforts, they taste the emotional rewards of 
simple creativeness—the very foundation of 


art. no matter how honored or expensive. 


Hall Winslow was until recently editor. of 
Al-kulliyah, @ magazine published by the 
alumni of the University of Beirut in Lebanon. 
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J. ARNOLD FREW 


jewelry 


“a 


for 


the movie stars 


Ring of yellow gold with 60-carat smoky quartz stone 


be \ 


Yellow gold pin or pendant costs 
$500 with 65-carat golden topaz ‘ 


Ring of yellow gold with a tourmaline that changes 
from green to blue as it is turned in the light. 


photographs by charles whi 


Pearl ring in gold retails tor about $60; in silver for $25. 
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Yellow gold ring with a lens-cut aqua spinel 


{qua spinel set in yellow gold 


Sixty-carat smoky quartz ring in yellow gold 


White gold ring set with an unusual twisted cut tourmaline that 
changes color from blue green to yellou green sells for $220 


“| get rather disgruntled at the whole ar- 


listie bit,” says west coast jeweler Arnold 
Frew. “I make my living from my art.” 

Frew, 36, is an easy-going sort of guy 
who works in a tiny shop beside his swim- 
ming pool behind his house in a vine-covered 
tract community in suburban Arcadia, Cali- 
fornia. Candidly admitting he likes expen- 
sive things—parties, night clubs, travel—he 
refuses to keep regular hours, makes a good 
living anyway. 

Frew’s business is based to a great extent 
on social contact among a class of people 
whose friends all represent potential cus- 
tomers for his jewelry simply because, as he 
says, “they have enough money.” He enjoys 
associating with a dozen or so of his custom- 
ers who are millionaires and come to his 
house to buy as friends. Big movie and TV 
clients who call him up and ask him to drop 
by their places usually want things “the 
next day.” One, however, calls him in De- 
cember and says, “You've got the list of 
people | give Christmas presents to. Now, in 
group one make some hundred-dollar things, 
in group two...” 

When Frew sees one of his pieces being 
worn in the movies or on television, he 
usually sends a note of thanks, It’s about 
the extent of his publicity. 

Believing implicitly in the sales appeal 
of his work, Frew says, “I've never won a 
first prize in a craft show and I used to be 
crushed until I discovered the first prize win- 
ners were starving to death.” Today two- 
thirds of his business is devoted to the de- 
velopment of special-order business by word 
of mouth promotion, the other third to 
ready-made jewelry through five contempo- 
rary craft-type stores: The Balinese Shop in 


Pasadena: Contempo in Glendale: The Little 
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{ wedding ring that interlocks with an engage 
ment ring is a popular Freu 
makes them in hoth silver and gold with plain 
or colored pearls Here one set zig-zags together 
the other “buttons.” 


innervation He 


Gallery in Birmingham, Michigan: Nanny’s 
in San Francisco; and Walter Wright at the 
Farmers Market in Los Angeles. 

The jewelry Frew makes is smooth and 
mostly undecorated, with interest arising out 
of its many interlocked planes and contours. 
He is sure such jewelry, in which the form 
of metal has as much importance to the de- 
sign as the stones, is here to stay. He thinks 
it will replace the outmoded but still pop- 
ular Tiffany-type jewelry for good and all 
in a few years. 

Frew feels his designs are “pretty basic,” 
stemming from organic shapes like tree 
forms, natural rock formations, even the pat- 


tern that the ocean or rain makes in sand. 


Do his customers do any of their own de- 
signing? “Almost everyone arrives with a 
vague idea—and I| promptly do a design / 
like.” he answers, shifting the ubiquitous 
cigar to the other side of his mouth. The 
system works, he believes, because people 
wouldn't fight their way out to his house 
through Los Angeles traffic unless they were 
sincerely pleased with what he designs. 

Lost wax is the process he uses. Originals 
of new designs are executed first in wax and 
cast in a metal like silver, which he smooths 
up so that soft rubber molds can be made 
of them. A professional jewelry caster then 
casts his pieces in wax from the rubber 


molds and makes duplicate investing com- 


pound molds of each wax matrix. Then these 
molds are cast centrifugally, the wax first 
burned out and the molten metal brought te 
a specific temperature for the moment of 
actual casting. The caster uses a “tree” that 
casts as many as 100 small objects al once. 
Frew gets the reugh casts from his caster. 
polishes them up and sets his stones—"I 
spent five years in a production shop learn- 
ing how.” 

Frew who studied jewelry making at Pasa 
dena City College, has this to say about the 
use of machinery in hand-made jewelry: 
“There are so many attachments for the ma- 
chine I use that I just can’t see any reason 
for hand grinding the final form the way a 
lot of jewelry craftsmen do. It's so much 
easier to use a fine rubber wheel with an 
abrasive ‘grog’ in it.” 

Frew has a person helping him polish his 
production pieces, almost always a school 
hoy from the neighborhood in preference to 
a serious apprentice—an arrangement he 
tried in the past and found wanting. He 
would like eventually to eliminate his pro- 


duction lines entirely and concentrate on 
custom work. 

Arnold Frew makes jewelry for women. 
He does so because he has found that it’s 
women that buy it—“and you'd be surprised 
how many women buy a hundred-dollar ring 
for themselves and a four-dollar tie tack for 
their husbands.” 

Rings are 75° of his business, the rest is 
earrings, bracelets, pins and pendants (some 
of which can be worn either as one or the 
other). tie tacks and cuff links. Most of his 
gold rings are in the $100-150 range because 
that’s where his widest market lies in spite 
of the more expensive, more spectacular 
things he makes—like the $30,000 double 
ring covered with precious jewels he made 
for someone in movies recently. He concen- 
trates on rings for an interesting economic 
reason. A silver ring takes the same amount 
of time to make as a pair of silver earrings. 
yet while you can't possibly charge more 
than $10 for the earrings, you can get $18- 
25 for a ring of similar quality and intri- 
cacy. And strangely, even at those prices the 
ring will always sell better than the earrings. 

He specializes in wedding rings (“two of 
which have won prizes—thirds”) in three 
basic styles, all quite dissimilar though run- 
ning about neck and neck in popularity. 

“I love making jewelry,” he confesses. 
“It’s fun knowing how to do it well enough 
to break the rules. When you like it like | 
like it and you do it well, you wind up better 
off financially than if you were doing some- 


thing you didn’t like to do.” —C. B. 
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“The spirit of a nation is best expressed by 
its creative contribution to the esthetics and 
the joy of daily life.” This was the theme of 
the first Sterling Today Competition spon- 
sored by the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America, to which 150 entries from 19 states 
and Hawaii rallied, Juried by Olga Gueft, edi- 
tor of Interiors Magazine: Thomas S. Tibbs. 
director of the Museum of Contemporary 
(rafts. and John Vassos, president of the In- 
dustrial Designers Institute, five young eastern 
designers won, 

First prize of $500 and second of 3250 were 
won respectively by industrial designers Erwin 
Kalla of Pittsburgh, Pa.. and Richard Hora of 
Stony Point, N. Y., while the third prize of 
$150 and two honorable mentions of $50 
each went respectively to silversmiths Robert 
J. King of Newburyport, Mass.: Edward 
Buchke of Meriden, Conn., and Burr Sebring 
of Rochester, N. Y. Of the five winners, the 
two to execute their own designs received their 
training at the School for American Crafts 
men, They were Robert King for a centerpier e 
bowl with deeply sculptured base that was 
hand carved by filing and grinding: and Burr 
Sebring. who designed and executed 
eandelabrum as part of his third-year project 
at the School where he is still a student. The 
other designs were executed by member com- 
panies of the Guild. 

In addition, the first Sterling Silversmiths 
Award for Cultural Leadership was presented 
to Aileen O. Webb, president of the ACC, for 
her “consistent and dedicated leadership in 
support of the creative arts of the United 


States...” 


Sterling coffee and tea service with nylon 
handles by Erwin Kalla of Pittsburgh won 
first prize. Kalla is seen here with his wife 
on the evening of the award ceremonies. 


the 1957 STERLING TODAY awards 


The ACC's president Aileen O. re- 
ceived the Sterling Silversmiths Guild 1957 
4ward for Cultural Leadership. a medal and a 
duplicate of the first prize design in the com 
petition, from Guild president Roger Hallowell. 


Richard Hora of Stony Point, N. Y.. took 
the second prize in the national Sterling 
Today holloware design competition with 
above coffee set featuring ivory handles. 


Third prize went to Robert J. King o/ Honorable Mentions to Edward S. Buchko 
Vewburyport, Mass., for this contempo- of Meriden, Conn. for his pitcher with 
rary bowl of classic elegance supported rattan handle: and to Burr Sebring of 
by a base of deeply carved silver. Rochester for candelabrum with rosewood. 
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NEW FRENCH ONLAY 


upper: binding on left is yellow French levant with 
black leather onlay and blind tooling painted white: 
right, is natural French levant with black leather onlay 
lower: left binding is tobacco brown French levant with 
black leather onlay, blind tooling painted red, yellow: 
binding on right has thinly paired black leather onlay 
below: left-hand book is bound in brown calf with 
black and yellow decoration; one on the right, in 
natural levant, features black decoration. 


upper: Blue French levant leather decorated in 
yellow, gray and white leather onlay; 
lower: Pale yellow levant decorated with blind 
tooling painted blue. 
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by POLLY LADA-MOCARSKI 


Claude Stahly is a young contemporary 
bookbinder who works and lives in Bellevue 


on the outskirts of Paris. She shares a studio 


with her sculptor husband and they often 


work with one another on projects involving 


his sculpture or her books. 
In France, Stahly has gained wide recog- “ake 


nition for her new approach to book design. 


In this she is one of a number of modern 
hinders who have upset the very concept 
of the art, without abandoning traditional 
techniques, by considering the whole out- 
side of the book as a space for creating the 
design—instead of dividing it up into front 
and back boards and spine (the back). 
Unlike most French binders who are highly 
specialized, each doing only one phase of 
the work, Stahly herself binds the entire 
book from beginning to end, except for the 
gold tooling that someone else does for her. 
She makes all her own decorated papers for 
end sheets and slip cases as well. 
Onlay (often called “inlay” by book- le 
binders) is a familiar technique of pasting r 
onto the leather background pieces of thinly 
paired leather in designs. Onlay is tradi- 
tionally outlined with a hot tool that makes 
a groove which is either filled with gold 


or left “blind” without it. Stahly loys 
Red French levant with very thinly paired black leather 
onlay; even the lines are thinly paired onlay. what amounts to a new variation of the tech- . 


Royal blue calf decorated with blind tooling painted black; 
special tools were cut to make this design. 


nique, pairing the leather so thin that in 
some instances (as in the Miro book at cen-~ aA 
ter of this page) you can actually see the Ss 
background leather through the un-outlined 
onlay. This new method gives exceptional 
plasticity to her design, a difficult achieve- 
ment with the conventional tools and rigid 
method of this craft. 

Stahly has been commissioned to do a 
number of bindings for books about, or by, 
famous contemporary painters. With her new 
technique she has brilliantly interpreted the 
fluidity of line of each artist in book design 
that is itself true creation. 


Polly Lada-Mocarski, on cRAFT HORIZONS’ 
editorial board for six years, is an executive 
of the Guild of Book Workers, a national 
organization that is affiliated with the AIGA. 


photographs by paul facchetti 


Black French levant decorated with blind tooling painted 
white and saffron; special tools were cut for the design. 


a Paris binder seeks freedom from restrictions of an old technique ae * ~ ne 
§ 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Drapery material by Georgia Chingren 


Contemporary Handweaving II 

For the second time within two years, the Lincoln Weavers Guild 
and the University of Nebraska Art Galleries (Lincoln) have suc 
cessfully sponsored a comprehensive exhibition of handweaving. This 
year the show now on a national tour, displays 148 fabrics from 
12 states, doubling the area represented in 1955, The most response, 
quantitatively, came from California, Washington and Nebraska 
in that order. This year's experimental weaving indicated a much 
better understanding of that term than was shown in the first 
exhibition 

The jurors for the exhibition were Osma Gallinger (East Berlin, 
Pa.), writer, teacher and weaving expert, and Richard F. Ball, asso- 
ciate professor of art at Colorado State College (Greeley, Col.). Their 
choice for purchase award—a black and yellow drapery fabric by 
Georgia B. Chingren (Sioux City, lowa)—was especially cited for 
its richness in color and texture, Cash prizes went to LaVonne Schrieber 
(Albuquerque, N.M.) in the clothing class; Alice Parrott (Santa Fe, 
N.M.)} in the decorative and utilitarian class; Jeannie Wertz (Santa Fe, 
N.M.) in the upholstery and drapery class and Winifred Tonkin 
(San Jose, Cal.) for experimental weaving. The three awards to the 
exhibitors from Albuquerque and Santa Fe is an accurate indication 
of the general high level of entries from that state. 

Winning honorable mention awards, were Estella Henkel (Dallas. 
Tex.) casement cloth: Jeannie Wertz, clothing fabric; Eunice Kaiser 
(El Paso, Tex.) baby blanket; Bertha White (Redwood, Cal.) wall 
hanging: Doris Coulter (Austin, Tex.) flossa rug: Mrs, Roger Jen- 
kins (Omaha, Neb.) place mat set. Both jurors commented on the 
notable lack of tapestries and rugs, 

An innovation of particular interest in this year's show was the 
juror’s evaluation report sent to the entrants after the judging. This 
report rated each piece submitted on its merits in technique, design 
and originality on a scale of one to four, with one representing the 
highest achievement, The exhibition sponsors believed that such a 
report would increase the usefulness of the exhibition to the crafts 
men; whether or not their work was accepted. First to use this type 
of jury report was the Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art in its 
biennial exhibition, Fiber, Clay and Metal. 

The show was on display at the University of Nebraska Art Gal 
leries Oct, 25-Nov, 24 after which it went to the J. B. Speed Mu 
seum, Louisville, Ky., Dec. 8. 


Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen October 3-December 2 

In the 37th Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen Annual show at the Mil 
waukee Art Institute, 217 items were accepted out of 447 entries, This 
time, the jurors were chosen from out-of-state to bring in a fresh and 
broader point of view 

David Campbell, one of the three jurors and sole juror of awards, 
stated that the jury was impressed by the general? quality of the en 
tries but found that the 67 accepted pieces of weaving were more cre- 
ative and showed a more experimental approach than the other crafts. 
He criticized metalwork for its dependence upon commercial chains 
and findings. As for the enamels, he said, “In all parts of the country 
there is need for better understanding in the use of enamels and their 
application.” 

The major Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen award went to Robert 
Schellin for a stoneware bottle of distinctive shape with an intriguing 


surface in spotted glazes and brushwork im muted earth colors, Nancy 
Berryman received an equal award for a humorously squat stoneware 
bottle in dark brown and blue tones, while Frank Kulasiewicz received 
one for his large stoneware jar in brown glaze and a wax-resist pattern 
of round white brush strokes that enhanced the globular form. 

Merritt Yearsley obtained an award for an abstract mosaic using the 
rough surface of marble and glass tesserae, Other winners were: Ce 
ramics—Robert Eckels for a pumpkin-shaped cookie jar of primitive 
simplicity with soft decoration of alternating wheels and birds painted 
in oxides on white glaze: Robert Schneider for a small covered jar 
with wax-resist pattern in rich iron glazes; Harvey Littleton for a 
pair of lively pitchers in brown glaze with striking white areas pro- 
duced by wax resist. Littleton also received the major purchase award 
for a large vase with a bold cobalt brush pattern and a salt glaze. 
This vase is of special interest as salt-glazed ware is rarely seen in 
craft shows. Purchase awards also went to Abraham Cohn for a stately 
pitcher enhanced by spots of Albany slip showing through white glazes: 
Walter Wegner for a wide vase with a copper reduction glaze: Richard 
Joslin for a covered jar with a fantastic texture produced by slip 
glazes boiling through a white glaze. 

Metals: Sister Mary Rembert for four enamel-on-silver cloisonne 
panels; k. Dane Purdo for a three-piece silver and ebony coffee set: 
Haldon L. Turn for letter opener with silver blade and an ebony han 
dle: Karl Giehl for a silver ewer of straightforward, functional design 
with a hammered finish: Sister Mary Louis for a sheet silver bracelet 
lightened by an overall pattern of intriguing pierced shapes: Andrew 
Henkel for a silver pendant with handmade chain. 

The coveted “Design Excellence” award was presented to Ralph Sey 
fert for a group of five pieces of silver jewelry. 

Textiles: Margaret Richards for upholstery material of irregular 
checkered weave in brown, grey and black yarns: Belle Schultz for 
jacket yardage of collie dog fur, wool and silk in rich shades of grey 
Erika Grob for a rag rug in glowing shades of red and blue: Charlotte 
Funk for a small rug utilizing bundles of jute yarn as weft: Dorothea 
Miller for a linen table set; Loretta Kossow for a small grey linen 
towel with a white border; Inez Pagel for coat and skirt fabric; Char 
lotte Flynn for printed drapery: Marjorie Griebling for printed up 


DIDIER JOURNEAUN 


holstery fabric. 


oven divider nm background by Florence Hic kman: jar by James 
Wozniak: tall bottle by Richard Lincoln: handbound book by Mrs 
P. Chin. 


Texas Grafts Vovember 27-December 15 

The Ninth Annual Texas Crafts Exhibition, jointly sponsored by 
the Craft Guild of Dallas and the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, showed 
the work of 48 craftsmen in 98 items which included textiles (weaving 
and decorated fabrics), ceramics (ceramic sculpture and pottery), jew 
elry, metalsmithing, bookbinding, and other media. 

Jurors for the exhibition were Thomas S, Tibbs, director of Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts, New York; Robert Winn of the Witte Mu 
seum in San Antonio, and Taylor Robinson, Dallas interior designer 
who also installed the show. The imagination used in the display 
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prompted one Dallas art critic to refer to the installation as “a tri- 


umph of its own.” 


The Neiman-Marcus Grand Prize of $100 went to a woven space 


divider by Florence Hickman (Dallas). A brown stoneware bottle by 


Richard Lincoln (Fort Worth), took a $50 purchase prize given by the 


Craft Guild of San Antonio, and a $50 award was presented to Shirley 
Lege Carpenter (Dallas), for her gold ring with stone. 

Other cash awards went to: Gene Drummond for a casement cloth: 
Betty Bland Harlan for a silkscreen decorated fabric: James Wozniak 
for a ceramic bottle; Richard Lincoln for a yellow stoneware bottle: 
Paul Peter Hatgil for a mosaic: Mrs. P. T. Chin for bookbinding: 
Ann Boynston for silver and jade jewelry: Velma Dozier for a lead 
flower container, 

Honorable mention was given to: Mrs. P, T. Chin and Mariana 
Roach for bookbinding: Sharon Edmonds for jewelry: Robert Yaryan 
for weaving: Joan Hixon for pottery: Martha Mood for ceramic sculp- 
ture; and Frederic and Enid Collins for leather. 


Western New York Show Vovember /7-December ! 

The controversial show, Designer Craftsmen of Western New York. 
lor which an uncompromising jury selected only 36 items from the 368 
entries, or the work of 24 craftsmen from the 81 who submitted, was 
presented by the Albright Art Gallery (Buffalo) as that museum’s first 
effort to exhibit the work of contemporary craftsmen in its area, In 
the various categories, the following numbers of items were chosen: 
woodenware, 12; jewelry, 8: ceramics. 3: furniture, 1; hooked rug, 1: 
woven fabrics including tapestry, 11, No enamels, hollowware, printed 
fabrics, or work in plastics or leather were accepted, In addition, the 
jury felt they could award only five of the 11 prizes offered, with no 
award at all made in the jewelry class, Prize winners were: ceramists 
Frans Wildenhain for a wall relief and Harold Lewis Malt for an 
earthenware slab pot; weaver Kathryn Welch for drapery material: 
woodworkers Mildred Robinson for a carved zebra wood tray and 
Daniel Valenza for a turned walnut plate. 

Commenting on the jury's expressed need to make sweeping rejec- 
tions in order to maintain high standards, Gordon Smith, Albright Art 


Though no jewelry prize was awarded. Ruth and Svetozar Radako- 
vichs’ gold pins were accepted; hers, at left, features opal inset. 


Leit: Works by Viola Frey in Clay Art Center (Port Chester. N.Y) group show of its studio 
potters (December 7-15/: center: ceramic plaque of separate tiles in high relief entitled 
“Amazon.” it was in Swiss-American sculptor Arnold Geissbuhler’s one-man show of cerami: 
reliefs and sculpture at the Carl Siembab Gallery (Boston, Mass.) during November ; right 
ceramic wall plaque by Fran Williams won first place in the 7th Annual State Craft Shou 


in Sarasota (November 14-29). 


Gallery director, wrote in the catalogue. “The lact that the craftsmen 
of this region have received little in the way of encouragement fron 
the museum, as compared with some other cities and regions, is re 
flected in the quality of much of the work that was submitted to the 
jury. Also apparent in the work of a number of the craftsmen who 
sent entries was the fact that they had had too little contact with the 
high standards of workmanship and design which distinguish the best 
of the contemporary crafts in this country and Europe.” 

The jury of three—ACC president Aileen Webb, William Friedman 
associate professor in charge of design at Indiana University, and 
Mevric Rogers, Chicago Art Institute's curator of decorative and in 
dustrial arts—issued a statement to explain their position to craftsmen 
who were sharply vocal in their criticism of the jurying procedure and 
the jury's taste. The jury's statement had this to say: “Three people 
coming to jury a show in a community not their own can think and 
act independently, basing their decisions on the cold facts presented 
by the work submitted regardless of all personal considerations. In 
making their decisions they must be motivated by one consideration 
only, that of accepting work of high standards, Otherwise they fail in 
their mission, What is their mission? It is to help the craftsmen find a 
true understanding of the elements which go into a fine piece of work 
by discarding all those pieces which do not measure up to such stand 
ards, even if this means a small show, many rejected pieces, and som: 
misunderstanding among the craftsmen. In the long run this attitude 


on the part of the jurors will be accepted with gratitude . . . 


Pot by Win Ng from two views: right, vase by Volcekening 


Ng and Voickening 

During November, two young Bay Area potters held concurrent 
shows in San Francisco, representing two rather divergent interpreta 
tions of pottery. Paul Volckening, who has exhibited widely and won 
several prizes, displayed some filty pieces of stoneware at Gump's 
gallery on Post Street (Nov. 16-30), Departing from the forms, glazes 
and decorative techniques that characterized his work a year ago 
Volckening is now producing pieces almost stark in their simplicity 
The heavy lip and foot are gone, as are the overall patterns and blue 
gray glazes he often used when working at Mills College. On most 
Volckening used Albany clay to which metal oxides had been added. 
producing a warm gun-metal color with overtones of black, browns and 
blues. The others were a speckled brown. 
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Tho finest for Loss 
CRAFT METALS 


Send for 


ALL NEW Free PRICE LIST 


75¢ for Catalog C 
T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Jewelry Joachors 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 
Finest collections avoilable sent on 30 day approval. Poy 
only for what you keep 


Expertly cut end polished, these beautify! imported gems 
ore perfect for rings, bracelets, pendonts, eorrings, etc 
Students will gain experience in evaivating precious 
stone selection from these groups. Avoilable ore as 
sortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of TOPAZ, 


GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 
50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. A., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


for your 


WEAVING PLEASURE 


ASSURED RESULTS 
> THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


has assembled 


MATERIALS & DIRECTIONS for 


TABLE MATS BABY BLANKETS 

$11.50 2 blankets 30” x 40”. $10.50 
GLAMOUR PILLOWS 
2 pillows 18” x 18” $15.50 
RIBBON DRESS FABRIC 

3% yds. 36” wide $22.50 
shipping weight 3 Ibs. 

All prices plus postage. Add 4% soles tox in Calif. 


545 Sutter St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


set of 12 mats 


Elegance $11.95 
set of 8 mots 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS — EXOTIC MATERIALS 
Precious wood ples. Lusch lang 

blocks, slabs and chunks Conge and mecasser ebony; 

@ purple heart; lignum vitae; tropical beefwoeod; coco- 

-4 bole; koromundel; rich rosewood. 5 ibs. asst., $7.50. 

Seasoned elephant ivery from indie and Africa. Asstd. 

chunks, rods and pieces. Special $4 Ib.; Ya tb. $1.25. 


ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. 


Texidermist eyes. Eyes of sad fawns and bie. wary birds 
Amber colored irises and black pupils. 1” diam. rd. $1 pr 
2314 Bleck stor sapphires. fac precious magical gem 
shows strong asterisk. Big beautiful cabochons 4/16” to %&” 
long. Only $12.50 ea 


Vivid chrysecolia. Intense bluc-ereen polished nugects %” to 4”. 3 diff. $2 
We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


Pree form jede. Sensitive shapes, %” to 1”. 3 diff. $2; smaller $2 dz 
bereque black pearls, the most fascinating of all. Bae & to 
10 mm 

RIIGA Lovely white boroque pearls 


Fascinating descriptive list free 


Order today! Your money back if net highly delighted. 


New York 11, N. Y. 


12 CRAFT HORIZONS January-February 1958 


Leit: Emblem of the 1957 R. S. Reynolds Memorial award for archi- 
tecture making the most creative use of aluminum was made by Theo 
dere Roszak. The sculpture, as well as a $25,000 honorarium, was won 
this year by a group of Spanish architects, chosen from 94 entries from 
the U.S. and 18 foreign countries. for a building in Barcelona, The 
award trustees commission a different sculptor each year to make the 


emblem of aluminum as a means of encouraging collaboration between 
architecture and sculpture and between industry and the fine arts. 
Right: Latest example of architectural art in New York is a new idea in 
fountains (profile view of its full length shown in this detail) by Isamu 
Voguchi for an open arcade area of the lobby of the Tishman Building. 
fio Fifth Avenue. Water falls over a jet black corrugated wall in a 
steady sheet, is picked out in shimmering horizontal highlights by bril 
liant floods recessed out of sight above it, Its sculptural aspect is em 
hodied in smoothly machined fins of stainless steel set a foot apart 


In contrast to Volcekening’s show, Win Ng displayed a small but 
extremely varied and animated selection of pottery (Nov, 9-30) at the 
newly opened gallery, The Attic, an antique shop on the fringe of San 
Francisco's International Settlement. His pieces, diverse in form and 
conception, revealed, it seemed, an experimental and perhaps transient 
stage of the potter. They ranged from spherical, flattened and bottle 
like vases to large covered jars, four-legged urns, a single sculptural 
piece and small classic bottles. The emphasis seemed to lie in a search 
for the unusual in form and a lively concern in surface texture. The 
latter was expressed through small wads and cones of clay applied to 
the surface of more than half his pieces. Ng explains that he has been 
much influenced by the textures in nature—aswirls of wet earth, for ex 
ample, or the mottled surface of a meteor or barnacles of the sea. 

YOSHTKO UCHIDA 


Silver and Jewelry by Osaki October + November 3 

Among Los Angeles craftsmen to command wide attention is Harry 
Osaki, Since most of his important pieces have been commissioned for 
private collections, his recent one-man show at the Pasadena Art Mu 
seum gave us our first opportunity to see the gamut of his art. Over 75 
items in gold and silver ranging from cuff links to a large memorial 
trophy made it a show of diversity and importance. 

Osaki is at his best when he designs with utter simplicity, His silver 
candle holders, large silver bow! and the four-foot cross of walnut and 
silver commissioned by the Japanese Congregational Church of Fresno, 
Cal., resulted in masterworks—strong and eloquent in simplicity 

Osaki's more modestly stated silver mugs and his silver and ebony salt 
and pepper shakers are more important, for they express his complete 
love for silver and wood and his mastery of his craft. 

The Pasadena Art Museum is to be commended for its policy of fea 


turing one-man shows by craftsmen. J. BENNET OLSON 


Robert James October 6-26 

At the Oregon Ceramic Studio, Robert James, instructor of ceramics, 
sculpture and basic design at the University of Oregon had his first 
one-man show. The potter's work is based on abstract forms which 
derive from nature. Many will remind viewers of sea forms, others sug 
gest plant life. Tube-like forms with almost toothlike edges around 
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Pottery by Robert James 


the top are functional and meant to hold branches in place easily and 
firmly, allowing for good arrangement with a minimum of effort. Plant- 
ers, decorative plates of irregular outline, some novel sugar shakers and 
iam jars. bowls, and flower holders are included, Glazes are varied and 


color combinations subtle. CATHERINE JONES 


Sculptured stoneware by Hui Ka 
Kwong in green and pink glaze 


Hui Ka-Kwong December 3-2! 

Breath-taking glaze color made Hui Ka-Kwong’s latest show of 
stoneware at the Mi Chou Gallery (New York City) surely one 
of the most memorable. Oxides applied with the most personal spon- 
taneity, born only of technical mastery and control, allow the glaze 
to speak for itself and for the artist. Form is kept simple and clas- 
sie to allow the fusing striations and levels of luminous blues, reds. 
purples, greens, yellows, oranges, their full lyric eloquence. As | 
turned one vase around, I had the distinct sensation of looking at 
a sunset circling the world, Intent on bringing more color into stone- 
ware, Hui says, “We have the knowledge, but too few potters are 
using it.” Hui also shows the sculptural pottery for which he is 
known. He is in constant search for “more expressive forms.” Start- 
ing with the wheel-thrown shapes. he pinches, pulls, twists or slashes 
and perforates the clay wall. and sometimes adds foot and top to 
create interesting sculptural structures. Here earth colors are sub 
<ervient to form, or brilliant opaque colors in specific areas empha 
size and contrast formalized variations, Since his arrival here from 
Hong Kong in 1948, this potter's stature has grown steadily. Always 
an exciting artist, this is Hui’s best to date—a superlative body of 
work on a level where fine art and craft join hands. There are pieces 
in this show which belong in museums and private collections of the 
best in contemporary pottery, and there is no reason for them not 
to be, for the prices are low--from $5 to S80, Hui teaches ceramics 
at the Brooklyn Museum School. —R.S, 


Joseph Meert December 2-Junuary | 

Joseph Meert’s fifth New York show projected his parallel yet dis- 
tinct development in stained glass and in painting, Exhibited at the 
Nonagon Gallery, Meert’s preoccupation is with light articulated in 
planes, textures, colors, In his glass panels, he compeses color in flat, 
fragmented and crushed fused glass to transform light: in his can- 
vasses he builds light into the painted structure of delicate, glowing 


color, transforming paint 


UHU GLUE 


Where quality counts, active craftsmen count on trans- 
parent, waterproof, permanent UHU. Fast-setting! Will not 
evaporate! Glues wood, metals, glass, paper, fabrics, mar- 
ble, leather, stone, celluloid, plastics, porcelain, plaster, 
pottery, cement. No other glue holds like UHU! 
At Woolworth's and other variety, hobby, 
and hardware stores. 
For wholesale prices & name of nearest dealer, write: 


UHU Products Corp., 820 Greenwich St., New York 14, New York 


Wool & 
Worsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 


for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 


PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 
TAPESTRIES © PETIT POINT ® RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT WEAVING 

Over 250 colors with more than five 

shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 


If not available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


10 WEST 33rd STREET 


Dept. 
New York 1, WN. Y. 


“Precious stones for precious little 


WE invite you to select quality stones 
Sd & from one of our colorful approval ship- 
ments. They are specially selected according 
Ss to your request, but do not obligate you 
to any purchase. You may receive different 
selections as often as you wish and hold them for a full 30 days. | 


All stones are cut in our own overseas shop with you in 
mind. Supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. For 
better buys in stones and unequaled service, write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 
Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 


Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO., INC. 
1710 Jackson Street 
P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 


i GLUES EVERYTHING BETTER 
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A N N ) UN c | N i A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Established 1876. Professional woin ing wm diplome 


course in Drawing, Painting, $ 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. F.A. ond 
8.5. in Ed. degrees _grented by Tufts Uni 


COMPETITIVE 


30 years of age and under rsapaatlinn 

Media 230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Ceramics 
Metal PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
Textiles HANDICRAFTS 
Wood Penland, North Carolina 


until June 22 in: Hand Weaving, Metoicrofts, Pottery, and a number of 


Related Crafts. During this period, o student moy enter ot any time and 
| stay as long or os short a time as moy be desired 
* No entrance requirements. 


* Excellent equipment 


Museum of Contemporary Crafts ing 
29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. Semen an ee 
The Time design 
June 13 through September 14, 1958 sowing: 
Entries close April 1st. For entry 
. painting 
blanks and prospectus write to: MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS ond Tuition Grons 
29 West 53rd Street 
CRANBROOK 
New York 19, N. ¥. ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Reed, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


architecture 
American Craftsmen’s Council val studio space. Art library. Galleries featuring changing exhibits 
CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS CRAFT WORKSHOP 


sculpture 
Day and resident students, Degrees offered: B.F.A., M.F.A., and M. Arch. 


WOODWORKING TEXTILES design THE 
Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsmen, the jewelry 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts + recreational GRADUATE + UNDERGRADUATE 
Teacher and Administrator, Two-year A.A.S. and NON-CREDIT 
four-year B.F.A. degrees; citations for study at the crafts FULL SESSION JUNE 9-JULY 12 
graduate level. For information please write to ' HALF SESSIONS JUNE 9-JUNE 24 

* enameling JUNE 26-JULY 12 
SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN + weaving FOR FOLDER WRITE 
Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8 Y * pottery 
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RENAISSANCE IN ENAMELS 


The modern renaissance in enamel! 
ing on steel and copper has been 
stunningly demonstrated in the last 
two months with no less than four 
one-man shows in major New York 
art galleries and one in Philadel- 
phia, All five shows were by paint- 
ers who had turned, 
or three years, to the enamel medi- 


in the last two 


um for its complex and luminous 
color effects and for its permanence, 
which makes it ideal for exterior 
and interior architectural use. One 


thing is certain: enameling has 
passed beyond the small or inti- 
mate “trinket” stage; its possi- 


bilities in scale are being explored 
in a thoroughly contemporary way. 
the application of opaque 
and transparent color in levels is 
basic to the painted enamel tech- 
nique, depths 
reached in this medium impossible in any other: 
this makes it particularly exciting for colorists 
who strive for flowering bursts of underpainted 


Since 


vitreous can be 


pigment, Painted enamel, a young art, having 
received its first real impetus in the 15th cen- 
tury with the work of Limousin in Limoges, re- 
flects the influence of modern painting in the 
loose free treatment of the metal plate as if it 
were a canvas. 
Stefan Knapp’s 
shown at top. Bold expressionist sweep, highly 
brilliant distin- 


“Oblique Landscape #5” is 


personal iconography, color, 
guished Knapp’s show of abstract enamels on 
copper at the Pierre Matisse (New 
York City), The English painter executed them 


Gallery 
from three to five feet—that proves 
Judging by the fact 
that he sold more than half the 


on a scale 
the effectiveness of size. 
show many 
to architects—the idea is finding favorable re- 
ception. Hareld Black at the Roko (New York 
City) structured his color and metal shapes to 
evolve a flowing pattern of poetic imagery. He 
involved the metal plate more than just as a 
backing, by cutting the plate in free forms and 
firing each section before composing them to 
underscore the color variations from one section 


Robinson 
Varin 
Black 


Left: 
Right: 
Relou 


Black's structural elements were 
levels of color superimposed, 


to the next. 


clearly stated— 
fusing, projecting—metal shapes enhancing the 
pictorial design, as illustrated in Black's “Wom- 
Anthony Buzelli at 


Theater East, had a riot with jewel-like effects 


an with Doves.” (bottom). 


which enamels can assume. Triangular patterns 


each enclosed a complex of dazzling color and 


were built up throughout the picture plane. His 


portraits and figures were most engaging. Jay 
at The Philadelphia Art Alliance, 


did landscapes of Africa where he evidently 


Robinson, 


spent some time. An iridescent glow of jungle 


greens suffused his work and enamel color was 


well used to express the intensity of the jungle 


experience, Robinson's “Pirogue”™ is above left. 
The young Chilean painter, Hugo Marin at the 
Roland De (New York City). 


with the more ancient technique of champlevé 


Aenelle works 


in which the areas to be enameled are first 


etched out with acids and the metal ridges 


grow out of a background of enamel color in a 
to his medium, 


unity of design. He was true 


restraining his palette to allow the copper to 


make its own compelling statement. Center 
right: “Resurrection” by Marin. R. s. 


MARSHALL'S 
cial 


sprays 


MARSHALL'S PRE-COLOR SPRAY 


is the only spray that enables you to color 
Polaroid and glossy photos or any surface 
with beautiful. natural, transparent, per- 
manent 
and Pencils. 6 oz. 
oz. can $2.50. 


Marshall's Photo-Oil Colors 
ean $1.50. 16.2 


MARSHALL'S SPRAY-GLASS 


is the only lifetime crystal-clear glossy 
fixative spray that gives your photos and 
artwork the protection of glass without its 
disadvantages. Used by museums and the 
government. 6 oz. can $1.25. 16.2 oz. can 


MARSHALL'S PRO-TEK-TO SPRAY 


is the only lifetime non-glossy reworkable 
fixative especially formulated to protect, 
preserve, and beautify all photos and art- 
works. Eliminates unwanted glare and re- 


flections. 6 oz. can $1.25. 16.2 oz. can 

$2.25. 

free contest cord in every set of acca 


Marshall Photo Colors enables you to 
participate in annual $5000 coloring 
contest. 


At Hobby dealers everywhere or write to: 


| JOHN G. MARSHALL MFG. CO., INC. | 

oe 167 North 9th Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 

Piease send me FREE Coloring Brochure 

(—- 1 6-0z. can of Pre-Color Spray at $1.50 | 

1 6-oz. con of Sproy-Gloss ot $1.25 

(-D 1 6-02. can of Pro-Tek-To Spray at $1.25 ] 

[) 1 box of Photo-Oil Color Pencils at $4.75 | 

(C0 1 Hobby Set of Photo-Oil Colors at $5.95 

“Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or Profit” —$3.50 
| 
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Piaque by Stefan Anapp \ 
OX, 
wis >| ) $2.25. | 
| 


Creatine Chafl 


FOR FUN .. . OR FOR MONEY 
New Plastic Fiberglass Process 
Opens Up Excellent Opportunities 


a . you like to explore new ideas and 
convert them into extra cash .. . you'll 
be interested in how to earn extra money 
in your spare time at home . . 


iustrated instructions show how to \ami- 
nate cecorative transiucent g.ass panels 
with embedrents of unusual textiles, 
leaves, grasses and other objectives your 
imagination way suggest. How to use 
panels for such interior architectural fea- 
tures as room dividers and screens or 
such accents as unusual lanps, bowls 
and trays. Also shows a new way of cast- 
ing tiles and mosaics that is really new 
and different 


No equipment is required because neither 
heat nor pressure is needed just 
small hand or power tools. These crafts 
offer a wonderful opportunity to the artist 
with a small shop or studio 


Gver 100 photographs show 
many original ideas with 
clear expianations of the 
methods used. So eazy and 
flexible that you can readily 
adapt them to your own re 
quirements. For your 1958 
copy of this unusual book 
let send 25¢ to Commercial 
oan Division, Department 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 
Woedstock, lilinois 


Opening May |! ARTS IN 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP - 


ON THE MEDITERRANEAN WEAR AMALFI! AND CAPRI 

PAINTINGS — SCULPTURE — MOSAICS 

$72* weekly for tuition, residence ond meals > 
~< 


in modern hotels overlooking the sea 

*Pensione residence, $55 weekly 
CONTACT: IRMA JONAS, DIRECTOR, POSITANO 
ART WORKSHOP. 238 EAST 23 ST. NEW YORK 10 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW eas JUNE 30-AUGUST 22, 1958 
llth ANNUAL SESSION 
Offering — Early American Decoration, Weaving 
Pottery, Jewelry Reverse Painting on Gloss 

Gilding and other crafts 
For information write to — 


Society of Vermont Craftemen, inc., Dept C 
Bristol, Vermont 
SUMMER 
CLASSES 
FIDALGO IN METAL 
CERAMICS 
ALLIED ARTS JEWELRY 
LA CONNER, WASH. PAINTING 
TEXTILES 


JUNE 21 - AUGUST 1 1958 


The University of Alberta a 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS { 
26th Summer Session 4 

June 23rd to 

September 13th, 1958 

Pointing, Music, Pione, Choral, Strings, Singing, 
Drame, Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, ‘ 
| Television-Redio & Playwriting, Story, Orel 4 
French and Photography. For calendar write: DIREC. 


TOR, Scheel of Fine Arts, Senfl, Alberte 


lili blumenau weaving workshop 
53 East 9h Street, New York City © Tel: AL 47363 
CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 
CALL OR WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
OF CRAFTS 


LIBERTY, MAINE 


BROCHURE AVAILABLE 


Kansas Annual October 27-November 24 

In its fourth annual at the University of Kan- 
sas, the Kansas Designer Craftsmen demon- 
strated again that this is an area of high 
artistic production worth watching. 


The work, 


jewelry, hollowware. 


particularly metals— silver 
and this is one of the few 
areas that includes bronze and steel sculpture 
soldered, brazed and 


welded, cast, forged, 


hammered (influence, we suspect, of professor- 
sculptor Bernard Frazier)—reflects a vitality 
and eagerness to learn and absorb from esthetic 
achievements of the rest of the country and 
to project something new of their own: a 
KansasAmerican esthetic that transcends re- 
About 50° 164 out 


of 287 works by 84 craftsmen— were accepted 


gionalism. of the entries 


by the jury consisting of Charles Bartley Jef- 
Ward 


protessor at 


fery, silversmith from Cleveland, and 


Lo« kwood, 


the University of Kansas, 


painter and visiting 
Prizewinners were: 
Kuhl (Cleveland), 


(Lawrence), 


Silversmithing: Condon 
first: Ronald Hickman 
Mary 


gold enamel pendant 


second, 
Kretsinger (Emporia), for 
Mosaics: Betty Schult- 


Enameling: 


heis (Kansas City). Weaving: Earle Slason 
(Mission): Thelma Johnson (Kansas City. 
Mo.)}. and Kitty Kite (Wichita), Jewelry: 


Ronald Hickman (Lawrence) first; Ethan Pur- 
sell (Lawrence) and Sally Schober (Topeka) 
Joanne Noel (Kansas 
third 
Ceramics: 


Jean Holt 


both second. Sculpture: 
City, Mo.) first and second for bronzes: 
to Joel Moss for ceramic sculpture. 
bottle; 


(Lawrence) second for large urn 


Joel Moss, first for ceramic 


Fiber, Clay & Metal Vovember 10-December 22 
with the 
Minnesota the best in con 


Conceived in 1952 purpose of bring 
ing together in 
temporary crafts from throughout the country. 
Clay and Metal Exhibition 


Art has 


the biennial Fiber, 
of the St. 


grown in scope and impact with each succes 


Paul Gallery and School of 
sive competition, In 1957 the entries totaled 
more the 1400 and the quality ranged from 
amat ur to competent professional. The 164 
pieces which met the rigorous standards of the 


jury represented less than 12% of the work 


submitted. In the areas of pottery and metal- 


craft the amount of top-quality work from 


whieh the jury could choose was unusually 
high. and had they lowered the standards even 
slightly, the ace epted 


percentage of work 


would have increased sharply. The weaving 


and decorated textiles, which included hun- 
dreds of competent entries, were as a whole 
less inventive than their sister crafts, 
Commenting on the show, Malcolm Lein, di- 
wrote: “One important 


rector of the Gallery, 


by-product of the machine age has been the 
spontaneous growth of interest and activity in 
the handcrafts since World War IL... . | Judg- 
ing by this exhibition, the future for American 
crafts is bright. . With science and indus 
try better able to perform the purely functional 
jobs of craftsmen, it is increasingly apparent 
that emotional response and personal satis 
faction are more important than practicality 
in the revival of interest in the crafts. And 
finally, 
distinct; 
long seemed to dictate separate judgment are 


the line between art and crafts is less 


the barriers between them which so 


less pronounced.” 
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HUCKLEBERRY 


WORKSHOP FOR THE CREATIVE ARTS 
June 15 - August 30, 1958 
ALL FIELDS OF CREATIVE WRITING 
also Photography © Painting @ Handicrafts 
Class and individual instruction for beginners, pr: 
tessionals, hobbyists. For booklet C, write 


MISS EVELYN HAYNES. HENDERSONVILLE. N. C 


CRAFT Bookbinding, Cabinet Mok- 
STUDENTS Enomeling, Jewshy, 
LEAGUE Siiversmithing, Weaving. Re- 
Y.W.C.A. 


quest Catalog CH 
Men, Women, Day, Evening 


py Enrgil now 
Circle 6-3700 <— NEW ADDRESS 


Now you can make fabulous mosaics that 
would cost hundreds of dollars to buy 


MOSAICS: ano 


AND ART 
By Edwin Hendrickson 


Here, at last, is a complete how-to book on mosaics 
Using a new simplified technique, the author shows 
how mosaic craft can a rewarding—and even prot 
itable — hobby. Easy, step-by-step instructions and 
over 100 photographs will guide you as you make 
mosaic tables, shelves, paperweights, floor and wall 
designs. There is detailed information about the dif 
ferent kinds of materials, how to use them and v here 
to buy them. 20 original pat 
terns by well-known mosak 
artists, in styles ranging 
from the Byzantine to 

Mondrian.” Start now to 
beautify your home with 
mosaics. Order today. 

Only $3.50 


HILL AND WANG, INC. 
Dept. C258, 104 Fifth Ave 
New York 11, N. ¥ 


Also available at leading 
book & craft supply shops 


YOU, TOO, CAN MAKE A BEAUTIFUL 
SWEDISH RYA RUG 


The full-color, handsomely illustrated pottern 
book from Mattkonst, Sweden, offers you a choice 
of ao hundred beautiful rugs, designed by leading 
Swedish textile artists. Pick your fovorite—ond 
then make your ryo yourself! Takes less than five 
minutes to learn. No loom necessory. All mo 
terials to you direct from Sweden! Send in the 
coupon below today with $1.00 (to cover printing 
and mailing) for the big pottern-book! Prices the 
same as in Sweden 


Mattkonst 

Margit Sjoberg 

167 East 53rd Street New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send immediately one copy of Mattkonst s 
richly illustrated pottern book ot $1.00 


Nome 
Street ‘ 
City Zone Stote 
Check Money Order enclosed. 


No Stamps accepted 
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The jury was composed of Karl Laurell. 


; 
textile designer, School for American Crafts Supplies for z ee 
men (Rochester, N. Y.): Harvey Littleton © tot 
potter, assistant professor of art, University o SCULPTURE © Casting Stone 
Wisconsin: Robert A. von Neumann, jeweler, * Moulding 
assistant professor of art, University of Illinois, Materials 


and William E. Woolfenden, head, education 


department, The Detroit Institute of Art. CERAMICS 


To increase the value of this competition for © Kilns 
each participating craftsman, the jury rated 
each piece in evaluation reports sent to each Over a half-century of pioneering 

and producing distinguished products. 


Decision as to the number and nature ol SEND FOR CATALOG 


Send for the awards was left to the jury. Work is pur- ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 7 


your FREE copy chased from each biennial for the Gallery's ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 
of the NEW 52 page CRAFTOOLS contemporary craft collection and 20 pieces 
CATALOG of tools and equipment were added this year. 


for the ceramics and crafts shop. Top Awards of Merit went to: Evelyn Gulick TEACH HOBBY CERAMICS 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. (Calif.) for drapery: Otto Heino (Calif.) ittustrated Teacher's Guide 


Dept.CH, 396 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. and Karl Martz (Ind.) for pottery: Robert by Peg Taylor 


competitor, 


King (Mass.) for flatware set, Honorable 
N A M L | T Mentions to: Herbert Friedson (Ohio) fo 


printed fabrie and Helen Pope (Calif.) for 


AND HOBBYISTS dress fabric: Angelo Garzio (Kan.), John up eo re 
Are You Tired of Old Shapes? McDowell (Calif.). Toshiko Takaezu (Ohio) 
anc lavid We N. ‘ votterv: Earl 
Are You Tired of | TAYLOR CERAMIC SPOCIALTIOS 
Sve Gnd tore Box 99 Dept. C Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Paying High Prices? pointer; Stanley Lechtzin (Mich.) and John 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Paul Miller (Ohio) for jewelry: Joseph 
Showing complete enameling supplies. Trippetti (N. H.) for cloisonné enamel: Don- . 
free form dishes, end jeweliy shapes ald B. Wright (Mich.) for decorative hollow- course 


at low, low prices. : 
° ware. With the exception of the pieces by 


COPPERSHAPE CO. King. Krentzin, Miller and Wright, all were | 1 Making 

96 Circo Or. Dept. 6 Edgoweed, | purchased for the gallery collection in addi OSAI Cc 
q : ae tion to the following: hooked wall hanging by 

Bill Hinz (Ill): carved wood bowl by Kar! by Joseph L. Young 


M Ss A Giehl tWis.) by Charles Lakofsky America’s most outstanding 


made easy os ABC. . . . one complete source professional mosaicist 
“From the heart of America’s glass and tile industry.’ (Ohio); Ruth MeKinley (N. Y.), Nan Mc 


NEW! levishly illustroted Kinnell (Mass.), Nancy Manes (N. M.), Karl 
--- * booklets available. Martz and Robert Turner (N. Y.): jewelry by 
. T 
Alvin Pine (Mich. and Svetozar Radakovich 
projects. Every trick of the (N.Y.) 
trade revealed, step by step 
Contains chapter on marketin3. ‘ 
© CATALOG—o complete dis- Mary and John Risley Vorember 3-23 
play of hard-to-get acces- An exhibit by a husband and wife team is no 
sories, direct imports, mo- 
terials, tools, kits . . . every longer unusual in itself but this show sponsored 
by the Silvermine (Conn.) Guild of Artists in 
To receive both booklets send the Vassos Gallery is unusual in that the cera- 


25¢ (refunded on first order). 
Write today to: 


The MOSAIC ARTS CO., Dept. (8 dependently of each other, yet their styles are They're easier to make than you think! 


Box 7197, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. sympathetic and complementary. About 200 fascinating photographs 
Visit Our Showroom: 352 Atwood St. (in Ooklend) Mary Kring Risley offers a variety of bowls. demonstrate every step and trick in 
creating mosaics of beauty 
and usefulness. 


: Tools and materials are explained. 
NOW — CERAMICS WITHOUT KILN! particular appeal, is a small greenish-gray, por- Works of masters, such as Gino 
celain bottle with a dark pattern, an iron re- Severini, Juan O'Gorman, George 
Millar, Larry Argiro, Ray Rice —to : 
name but a few — give you ideas on 
No speciol skill or equipment needed. New Decorative motifs are adapted from such sources every possibility of the art, from fire 
Della Robbia Kit contains Miracle Clay, tools, hearths and cartoons in tile, to 
brushes, 10 glaze colors, illus. instruction book. palatial facades. Shows in picture and 


mist Mary and sculptor-designer John work in- 


bottles, vases, pots and jardiniéres and an equal 


variety in glazes and decorative techniques, Of 


Make lovely veces, lamps, ways duction bottle and a blue slip-trailed bottle. 


as chains, letters of the alphabet, cattails and 


Clay bakes hard and durable in kitchen oven. | pepperidge trees, design how you can readily execute 
Try kit 7 days ot our risk. Only $6.50 postpaid. John Risley, sculptor and designer who works walls, floors, table tops, 


window seats, etc. 


if not delighted return for full refund. Order in many media, presents figurative pieces in ce- 

from SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. A-612, 304 West weed end 

42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. at all booksellers 
screens, dividers and wall plaques in wood, or use coupon below 


the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, SAVE MONEY! Check here if you enclose 
price, in which case Reinhold pays al! shipping 
charges. (NO CASH—CHECK OR MONEY ORDERS 
ONLY.) Same money-bock guorantee 


each. Inquiries invited. 


CRITERION LEATHERSMITHS, Studio and Gallery 
200 N. Main St., 


) metal, plaster or combinations. ‘ 1 
eal 1eramic 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Abs Is Leach Pottery Tour Vovember 3-30 Please send me MOSAICS to read and examine 
: 3 tract Pane Throughout this year to early 1959, a com- ,; In 10 days | will return the book ond owe noth ! 
i ing, or will remit $3.50 plus postage ! 
Suggesting a Piet Mondrian prehensive exhibition of the recent work of | j 
abstraction gone slightly | Bernard Leach, the internationally-known Eng- Nome \ 
askew. Genuine leather in- | lish potter will be seen in many major museums | | Address ! 

lay, bright lasting colors, | aj] over the United State - i : 
States. It opened first at 
} one of a kind. From $35.00 | City Zene___State 
! 
j 


} 
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BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 
fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. ©. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 7401, Chicago 24, Ill. 


MOSAIC TILE! 


Complete Table Kit! Your Own a 
Black irom snack toble 12” « 

with 16” legs solidly 

frame and rubber-tipped. includes 
mosonite base. Full sheet of im- 
ported %&” porcelain mosaic tile 
and section of 4%” ceramic. Grout, 
cement, suggested designs ond in 
struction pomphiet PLUS copy of 


x book “Art and Application of Mo 
Ges soic Tile Send $8.95 ond this 
ed today to 


CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS 
Dept. K-4, 325 W. Huron, Chicago 10 


DIFFICULT PROBLEM? 
san not t FLO: PAQUE the all sur- 


all purpose colors for decorating any- 
thine and everything that will not crack, pee! or 
chip. 31 colors and 17 non-tarnishable, wash 
able metailics—all intermixabie, $3.95. Jr. Kit 
$3.36. Money Back Guarantee. At your dealer 
or from 


| Floquil, Dept. CH, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


Tekes minimum floor space. Easy te a. 
w in one operation. To weave rugs 

v6" to 127. A new booklet, 
RUG WEAVING, 27 illustrations, detailed instruc- 
tiens, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to purchase 
of loom. if net evailable from your dealer, write 
Poternayon Gros., Inc., 10 West 33rd Street, 


New York 1, New York 


WOOD—STONE 


Carving Tools—Rifflers—Rasps 
Imported Finest Quality 
Send for Brochure C 
Alexander's Sculptural Supply 
209 East 39th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


if you ore the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help goin the recognition 
you deserve. We wil! publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell iti Good royalties. 
Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. (42 
200 Vorick St., W. Y. 14 


Weave Rugs 
EASILY AT Home 


spare 
r home 


| ARCHITECTURAL ART craftsmen 


PRODUCT NEWS 


SELFWELDING with no previous experience is 
now possible for metalsmiths with the new $100 
(f.o.b. Cleveland) Linewelder 100, Selfwelding 
and riveting bolting 
The 
mild 


Selfweld or with coated electrodes, 


than drilling 
faster 


is easier or 


and considerably too, Line welder 


makes professional welds in steel with 


as used to- 


day in industry, You can also pierce holes and 


otherwise cut metal, and vou can use the 
devices for torch heating with an attachment 
for soldering, brazing and forging. For more 


information write Lincoln Electric Company, 
Dept. mortzons, 29 53rd Street, 
New York City 


install 


who 
their work on concrete, masonry or stone have 


a brand new device in the expendable Red 
Head concrete drill that becomes a threaded 
anchor for '4” bolts once it is drilled in and 
broken its chuck, It’s a fast-cutting 


hollow-core drill that burrows into stone in two 


free of 


minutes, its “dovetail” expansion making it a 


permanent installation. For name of nearest 
dealer write Phillips Drill Company, Dept. 3-J, 
CRAFT HORIZONS, 29 W. 53rd Street. New York 


City 


ELECTRONIC SOLDERING GUN of a new com- 
pact design weighs only 19 ounces. Delivering 
a full 100 watts, 2.3 seconds on 
ordinary house current, has a built-in spotlight 


it heats in 


for close work, It's price is a wonder: only 
$5.95. For more information write Wen Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dept. 6-J, crarT HoRIzoNs, 29 W. 


New York City 


53rd Street, 
CUT STONES from Western Germany for jewel- 
ers are cheap via FE. W. Beissinger, 417 Clark 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., a company that will cut 
large quantities of semi-precious stones to speci- 
execute 


fications or any order for a specific 


stone design—the favorable currency exchange 


working greatly in vour favor. 


SHOP VACUUM cleaner in a new low-cost model 


for craftsmen is Craftools’ new Shop-vac model 
822 $69.50, Built heavy 
debris, 14” hose empties into a 28- 


for only to handle 
its six-foot 2 
gallon fiber drum. (It also fits any 24-gallon 
ash can.) Picks up 344 cubic feet of sawdust 
switched from 


Powered by a heavy-duty 
it 


to exhaust for blowing, 


in two minutes, 


horsepower motor, is easily 
intake paint spraying, 


ete. If your local dealer doesn't have it, write 


vou can F Craftools, Inc., Dept. 2-J, crarr Hortzons, 29 
comes threaded we é 
wiea! 53rd Street. New York City. 
Just few day wear . Pa 
cost r PRES 
older, sample card, and low prices on warps and supplie> 
(et started now on this way year-around extr 
or. RUG CO. * Dept. 1845 + LIMA, OHIO 
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SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 


665 Fifth Ave., New York 


Forty Years of Dependable Service 

A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 
business to mix cley 
bodies: to include voried colors, for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone 2010 to cone 
= 8. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for our special 
clay sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 
Jack Wolfe Co., Inc., 62 Horatic St., 


We hove expended ovr 


N.Y. 14, WA 4.1176 


plan to visit STUDIO TWO when in con- 
necticut, fine handcrafts by outstanding 
american craftsmen, large selection of 
hand wrought jewelry. 


studio two 
rte. 6 


contemporary arts 


* newtown °* conn. 


RABUN STUDIOS 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS : 

invites you to a showing of the beautiful silver of H 

| Ronald Pearson. Many other fine handmade items : 
| such as outstonding ceramics, jewelry, handwoven 
fabrics by America's finest craftsmen 
31 East 67th Street ° New York City } 


SIMPLE .. . No Tools Needed 


Just unscrew old burner and replace 


with NALCO Solid Brass Adapter 


or No. 2, medium or candelabra bases 
| eR with switch and cord . $2.75 postpaid 


NALCO 1572 North 13th St., St. Levis 6, Missouri 
W. SOMERS & CO. 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Suppiies 
Cetalogue on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 


SEND NOW FOR NEW SHELL CATALOGS 

Sea Shelis—44 pages of ILLUSTRATED Domestic and 
imported Sea Shells and Coral 

Shelicraft—64 pages of ILLUSTRATED Cut Shells, 
Colored Shells, Plastic, Metal Findings and Kits for 
Shelicraft Workers 

Buy direct wholesale or retail. Send 25c in coin or 
stamps and receive both these catalogs for the 


price of one 
SOUTHERN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLY 
P.0. Box 107 Clearwater 4, Florida 


WOODWORKERS! 


Brand new 145th Anniversary Edition of Constantine's 


Manual for Craftsmen—126 pages, many in full color 
Complete selection rare and fancy imported and do 
mest ic woods veneers inlays carvings mouldings, 
hard -to-ge ems, hardware, upholstery supplies, plans, 
patterns and Do-It-Yourself Information. Send 25¢ 
(refunded on first order) for this big catalog and ref 


erence guicte 
ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON, INC. 
2072-H Eastchester Rd., New York 61, 


N. Y. 


ENAMEUNG. | 


100 PAGE CATALOG * 
AND “HOW-TO” BOOK 


Eree if requested on School letterhead 

or send 25c to 
BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, Dept. CH 1 
300 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fle 


—ALL PRO 


Make moth holes rette burns. 
tears, rips, DISAPPEAR trom all fab- 
Little-known craft pays extra spare- 
rofite at home. Earn while you learn. 
= TODAY for exciting details FREE! 
FABRICON, 6238 Broadway 


DEPT. 382 - CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS ArTER 


CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address, For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENT WANTED 


Run a Spare-Time Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
wonderful new 1958 All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Toke their orders and earn 
up to 100% profit, No experience necessary. 
Costs nothing to try. Write today for samples 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 14, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. =1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—aoll 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11, 
N. Y. 


Over 175 weaving publications from all over 
the world are listed in our new FREE Catalog 
“Books For The Weaver.” CRAFT & HOBBY 
BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, 
California. 


Books on Chinese art and Books in Chinese 
language. Free catalogue. Wang Fang Yu, 
73 Avon Street, New Haven, Conn. 


DECOUPAGE—how-to booklet, $1.00. Create 
unique gifts, beautiful decorative items. 
Wilderness Trading Post, Seven Mile Ford, Va. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heat, experience needed. Manvals 
10¢ each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
AT-155, Woodstock, Illinois. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 

ples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


The Art Museum, 1726 Burn Bastion Road, 
Dethi-6, India, offers Jewelry and Giftwares 
of Ivory, Bone, Silver Filigree, Semi-precious 
stones and Turquoise, Necklaces, Earrings, 
Brooches, Rings, Bookmarks, Cig. pipes, Cock- 
tail pins and imals, etc. Sample collection 
by Airmail is $15.00. Remit by drafts or 
American Express Money Order, etc. 


HANDICRAFT AND CURIOS! Unusual things 
from the workshops of the world. Free Folder. 
ZEOLI, Box 21, Route 82, VERBANK, New 
York State. 


Low fire Norman Electric Kiln, 4° x 4° x 34%’. 
Reasonable offer accepted. Anita Nelson, 201 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War- 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, 
Vermont. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


INSTRUCTION 


Use Cooky’s designs for china or ceramics 
until you learn to draw, Cooky, 1209 Mc- 
Chesney Avenue, Nashville 6, Tennessee. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHER, Imported and Domestic for Book- 
binding, gloving, tooling. 40-Page Catalog of 
Supplies and A ies 25¢, Refundable on 
First Order. Leather Art, Box 1255, Dept. G7, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


MAGAZINE 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. | year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


PAPER SHELL PECANS 


LARGE DELICIOUS PAPER SHELL PECANS sent 
postpaid. 5 Ibs. $3.60; 10 Ibs. $6.50. (Also 
southern strawberry preserves packed in small 
wooden pails.) Gift orders given special atten- 
tion, Pamphlet on request. Glendale Farms, 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell, Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. A-155, Woodstock, 
Ilinois. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Openings for craftsmen instructing weaving, 
ceramics, silkscreen, photography. Highly 
creative New England summer youth project. 
Apply, Box 1149, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Counsellors: Private Vermont girls’ camp. Pro- 
ficient: Ceramics, Metal, Jewelry, Leather. 
Mrs. Daniel E. Dell, 315 West End Ave., New 
York 23, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


PAPERWEIGHTS—Crystal Glass with empty re- 
cess; for insertion of craft items; sea shells, 
flowers, photes, butterflies, etc. $2.50 2 dozen 
tpaid. American Butterfly Co., 3706 Rose- 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense blue-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet blue Chaicedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guarantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


P 


dale Road, Baltimore 15, Maryland. 


YARNS 


YARNS OF ALL TYPES—Youw receive Service— 
Assortment—Quality—Value—along with in- 
tegrity. Beehive, Bernat, Bucilla, Contessa, 
D.M.C., Pauline Denham, Dritz, Fleisher, Lily, 
Loomlore, Ludlow, Maypole, Metion, Pater- 
nayon, Shaggee, Square-Sale, Unger. Write 
today for information. Swanson, 1132 She 
shone, Pasco, Washington. 


BOOKS — 
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STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 


EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING 


LOW COST KILN... for i 1. Fires pieces up to 
4%” diameter and 14” high: “It coaches” temperature quickly 
and maintains it constantly. All parts are easily replaced at eomlaal cost 


NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS—A superior decorating medium for painting 
designs over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form. 


MODEL #240-4 ENAMELS—Complete line of 1 colors including opalescents. 
METALS—-All shapes sad sizes in copper and the new silver plated steel 
which req no pre Zz 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 


FINDINGS—For cuff links, earrings, brooches, etc., and all types of chain 


hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving in copper and brass. 
MLUSTRATED CATALOG—Write for your 
width. catalog illustrating our complete line. helpful 


and projects on enameling. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can Dept. CH 


be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 


Wp ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


Weavin 9 Su PP lies “1§39 Deerfield Road - Highlond Pork, Ill. 


THE TALK OF 


Yes, the unusually high quality, the 


fashionable vat dyed colors and the wide 


variety of textures, sizes and weights make 


Lily handweaving yarns a joy to use. Ready 


for prompt shipment in any quantity . . . 


Cottons, Chenilles, Wools, Homespuns, 


Linens, Metallics and Novelties. Also Looms, 


including the Leclerc folding loom, Warping 
Frames, Bobbin Racks, and Winders, Table 
Price list FREE. 


Reels and Tension Boxes. 


THE HANDOWEAVER'S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. ¢. 
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